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John W. Snyder... A New Maker of National Policy 


(See People of the Week) 

















Caps to keep your drinks alive......And cans to feed your pup 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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PREDICTION: Many more products 
made by Continental are coming into 
your life! 

We’re still, of course, turning out 
billions of fine metal containers for food 
and gther things. But, to serve you 
even more completely, we’ve added a 
lot of other packaging and plastic prod- 
ucts for home and industry. 

Uncle Sam is our biggest customer 
now. But when this war is won, keep 
your eye on Continental and on the 
Continental trademark, too. You'll be 
seeing the Triple-C more and more in 
industry and in your home. 

*& %& SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN *& * 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 














KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS’ coast-to-coast network, 
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This painting of the driving of the Golden Spike on 
September 8, 1883, is a composite, in Currier & Ives style, of 
an actual photograph of the historic engine and a mural 
now decorating the Montana State Capitol in Helena. 





WRITING NEW RAILROAD HISTORY 


Sun glinting on yellow metal marked a great 
moment in railroad history that day in September, 
1883. At Gold Creek, Montana, General U. S. 
Grant drove home a golden spike — and the North- 
ern Pacific, first of the northern transcontinental 
railroads, was completed. 


Shortly after, a special train puffed over the spot, 
carrying officials and distinguished guests from the 
East and Europe, on the first through train trip 
from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon. 


History is still being made on the Northern Pacific, 





ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














as great trains of battle-bound freight hurry west- 
ward in support of fighting forces. 


For here mighty GM Diesel freight locomotives 
are writing a brilliant record of accomplishment 
over steep and twisting mountain grades. 


Hauling greater tonnages faster and at lower 
cost, they are showing today what tomorrow can 
bring when whole lines are GM Dieselized. Then 
this momentous power will usher in an era when 
freight will travel faster, passengers ride with 
greater comfort, speed and luxury, and the whole 
land benefit from lower railroading costs, 





CM Locomotives..... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, il. 


pene | ENGINES |. 150 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland !, Ohio 


DIESEL 
POWER ENGINES... 15 to 250HP...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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EVEN THE CHILDREN are “customers” of coal—chances are the 
“charged water” in their sodas was fizzed by gas made from 
coal! From coal come wholesome flavors and colors for candy 
. .. More than 200,000 vital, useful, or convenient products 
depend on coal. And coal supplies most of America’s heat, light, 
and power. Truly, Bituminous Coal betters all living! 
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BITUMINOUS a COAL 


* BETTERS ALL LIVING x 
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AMERICAN LIFE DEPENDS ON COAL 


Last year, for home, factory, farm, in- 
dustry and railroads, the coal industry pro- 
duced over 620 million tons . . . more coal 
than has ever been mined in any year in 
any country! And the industry is hard at 
work to make your post-war coal for home heating in 
more uniform sizes, dustless—cleaner than ever. 


Surprising Facts about Bituminous Coal 
1. To power 94% of their locomotives, America’s rail- 
roads need nearly a fifth of all the Bituminous Coal 
mined in this country. 
2. The hourly wage rate for the mining of Bituminous 
Coal is among the highest for all basic industries. 
3. By far the greater part of America’s industry is lo- 
cated where coal is easily available—not only because 
coal is the most efficient and economical source of elec- 
tric power, but also because nearness to coal means 
nearness to industry’s biggest markets. 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


























FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
Easier filing, find- 
ing, posting. Give 
more information 
in less space. 
Available Now. 


FLOFILM 
Reproduce and 
preserve vital rec- 
ords on microfilm. 


exactly, economi- 

cally, in your 

own office. 
Postwar. 











Flofilm does it <—— 





TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 
3-way visibility. 
All vital facts in 

full view. 


Available Now, 


V-LINE 
POSTING TRAY 


Adapted to all 
types of ma- 
chine posting, 
and has many 
other uses. 

Available Now, 














Cardineer 
space and maintain accurate records. They use Cardineer 


for combined Purchase and Stock Control of fast moving 
inventories in 12 or more terminals. 
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| [IMPROVED “STOCK CONTROL” EASES 
THE SHOCK OF RECONVERSION 


ECONVERSION presents many exacting problems. 
There will be no time for fumbling. Alert executives 
are checking their present “stock control” systems. Scores 
are consulting a Diebold man who will tell you just what 
you need. Diebold has the right system available—visible 
—vertical—rotary. The Diebold man simply applies the 
system best fitted to your “stock control” needs. He knows 
ways and means to conserve time, and space and manpower. 
He knows “‘short-cuts” to more direct methods for ‘‘costs,”’ 
for “inventory,” for ‘‘sales’” records. One way to simplify 
reconversion is to see the Diebold man, now. 


DIEBOLD - INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


Since 1859 


RECORD SYSTEMS « FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 





was adopted by Great Lakes Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., of Detroit, to save time and 
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Automobile rationing. The Office of 
Price Administration announced that new- 
ly produced autos may be purchased under 
the rationing system by: public officials 
engaged in fire fighting, law enforcement 
related to public health and safety, and 
transportation of the mails; physicians, sur- 
geons and licensed veterinarians; public- 
health nurses, ministers, taxicab owners 
(with the approval of the Office of Defense 
Transportation) and owners of car-rental 
businesses who rent cars exclusively to per- 
sons otherwise eligible to buy new cars. 

At the same time, OPA removed ration- 
ing restrictions from new 1942-model auto- 
mobiles. About 7,300 remain, and 27 
months’ storage charges are added to the 
ceiling price. 


Tires. A production objective of 15,000,- 
000 passenger-car tires was established for 
the last half of 1945 by the War Produc- 
tion Board. If fulfilled, total production for 
the year will run to 25,000,000, as com- 
pared with 18,900,000 in 1944. John L. 
Collyer, resigning as Director of Rubber 
Programs, warned, however, that it will be 
at least eight months before most A-card 
drivers will be able to obtain certificates 
for buying new tires. The tire production 
program still is impeded by labor short- 
ages. The report held out a prospect that 
the present scant stock pile of natural 
rubber would be augmented next year by 
rubber from Asiatic countries and Pacific 
islands now in process of liberation. 


Travel. ODT forecast new difficulties for 
wartime travelers. After ordering sleeping 
cars off runs of less than 450 miles, the 
agency placed all passenger coaches in a 
pool at the disposal of the Army and 
Navy. They are to be withdrawn from 
civilian service as required by the Army’s 
redeployment plan. At times, it is expected 
that some regularly scheduled train runs 
will be canceled. 

The Army, meanwhile, said priorities 
for air travel would not be granted to 
travelers denied sleeping-car accommoda- 
tions under the 450-mile rule. Requests for 
such priorities have increased since the 
rule went into effect, the Army added. 
Shoes and leather. More leather 
shoes for civilians will be produced in the 
last three months of 1945 than in any 
other quarter of the year, the WPB pre- 
dicted. Production is expected to run to 
26,000,000 pairs, as compared with 24,- 
000,000 in the first quarter, 21,500,000 in 
the second quarter and 22,500,000 in the 
third. The increase is made possible by di- 
minishing military requirements. WPB 
warned, however, that it would take some 
time for the increased stocks to reach re- 
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tail outlets. The agency also said more 
leather would be available for such civilian 
items as luggage, footballs and other ath- 
letic equipment, and furniture upholstery. 


Food processing. In an effort to step 
up the food production program, WPB 
increased authorizations for the produc- 
tion of food-processing machinery for the 
last quarter of the year from $19,150,000 
to $23,087,000. Some $2,000,000 of the 
increase was in dairy equipment. 


Poultry and eggs. Supplies of chicken 
and turkey will increase seasonally from 
now until the end of the year, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said. Demand, re- 
flecting meat scarcities and large Army 
orders, will continue high, however, so that 
shortage conditions will persist. Commer- 
cial stocks of eggs were reported at the 
lowest on record for the time of year. 


Coal. Fuel Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
warned that the “worst fuel shortage of 
the war” is expected next winter. He re- 
quested local fuel-conservation directors 
to begin campaigns to put homes and other 
buildings in condition to be kept warm on 
smaller quotas of fuel. 


Aircraft and parts ceilings. Ceiling 
prices on aircraft and most parts were 
suspended by OPA, because the potential 
supply far exceeds demand and no infla- 
tionary threat is involved. Exceptions re- 
maining under price control are aircraft 
tires and tubes, die castings, iron and steel 
castings, and nonferrous castings, which 
still are much demand. 


War production. WPB told Congress 
that by December war production would 
decline to two thirds of its p®ak of last 
March, dropping from an annual rate of 
$60,000,000,000 to one of $40,000,000,000. 
Cuts are scheduled in tanks, combat and 
motor vehicles, aircraft, ships, guns and 
fire-control equipment, and radar and other 
communications equipment. Rocket pro- 
duction is to be increased. 


Army medical officers. The War De- 
partment said 900 Medical Corps officers 
had been released from the Army since 
January 1, and that 7,000 more are to be 
discharged within the next nine months. 
The Department added that it had adopt- 
ed a policy of returning as many doctors 
to civilian practice as can be spared. 


Brick and tile. A growing shortage of 
brick and tile, with most plants 90 to 150 
days behind on orders, and some accepting 
no more business for the remainder of the 


year, was reported by industry sources. 
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Many wounded veterans going to general 


This makes their trip as comfortable as possible, but... ini 


There's the shift to 


The pictures of the wounded men 
above—taken en route by permission 
of the War Department—help ex- 
plain why the travel situation is more 
critical than ever. 

But these pictures tell only part of 
the story. 

In addition to the many sleeping 
cars Pullman is privileged to provide 
to transport American wounded to 


hospitals .... 


the Pacific, too! 


hospitals in this country, many more 
cars are needed to carry out the great- 
est mass movement of troops in his- 
tory. The need is increasing daily. 


More than a million fighting men 
will cross America this year. Many 
thousands of them will travel in Pull- 
man comfort. Many will make side- 
trips home on furlough, too, before 
going “‘on to Tokyo”. 


sometimes makes 


it hard for others to get Pullman space! 


So the military load on trains 
will probably be greater—for 
the next few months at least— 
than at any time since we have 
been at war! 


If you have to take a trip—and should 
find it hard to get the Pullman space 
you want exactly when you want it— 
please remember that Pullman’s war 
job isn’t over, either! 


Pp U LLMAN For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 








OUR instead of one! Just see 
what a difference G-E Lamp 


Research has made in these pictures. 


Today, you get four 60-watt G-E 
bulbs for the price of one in 1923. 
Because now at your G-E Lamp 
dealer’s, 60-watt bulbs cost only 


10c (plus tax). And each lamp 


\ 


gives 56% more light than in 1923. 


Here’s why: For over 60 years 
General Electric Lamp Research 
has been working to bring you 
more and more light for less and 
less cost. And constantly guiding 
its course has been this aim: To 


make General Electric lamps... 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (3) ELECTRIC 





BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,"’ Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC: “‘The World Today’’ news, Monday through Friday 6:45’p. m. EWT, CBS; ‘‘The G-E Houseparty,"’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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The all-important war outlook can be described in this way..... 

It_ is no more than a 50-50 prospect, if that, that war will end in 1945. 

It is more than a 50-50 prospect that the end will come in early 1946. 

It's a near certainty that war will end by mid-1946, or soon thereafter. 

That covers the main phase of the war. Guerrilla warfare could conceivably 
continue in outlying areas of the Pacific and on the Asiatic mainland for a long 
time after the big fight ends. That possibility has to be taken into account. 











In the final stages of the war, now about to unfold..... 

Hirohito may get assurances of protection, rather than war criminal status, 
on the ground that he alone can stop the war all at once, when Japan gives up. 
Also, U.S. wants some individual and institution around which to rebuild Japan. 

Russia, as everybody suddenly is predicting, very probably will enter the 
war before the last shots are fired, in order to have a hand in settlements, in 
order to be able to present her bill for damages. She wants quite a bit. 

Great Britain should soon begin to move in the South Pacific to reopen the 
area that contains vitally needed rubber, tin, sugar. Japanese forces in Brit- 
ish zones of operation long have been cut from home and should be ripe to fall. 

U.S., of course, will bear the brunt of this war in its closing phases as 

.in the years of Pacific warfare to date. Victory shaping up is due almost 
wholly to U.S. effort, to this country's now vast sea, air and land power. 

It is important to remember that when settlement time comes. 








Actually, the center of official thinking is shifting from war to what is to 
come after war, to the prospects and problems of early years of the peace. 

There appears to be rather broad agreement on this outlook, at home..... 

1946, after war ends, will be a year of adjustment and confusion. Trends 
in production, employment, income will te sharply downward. On the other hand, 
tax reduction will start, civilian industry will start to swing into stride. 
Shortages, now acute, will ease. War controls will come off rather rapidly. 

1947 almost surely will bt? postwar recovery year. Production, employment, 
income will begin to rise again. Taxes will be cut further. Profits, after 
tax, will begin to move up. Civilian industry will move to a high level. 

1948 will probably be a year of high activity, the first full year of the 
postwar prosperity that is expected to reach record heights. There'll be a boom 
in building, in export trade, in automobile manufacture, in civilian production 
of most kinds. First faint signs of a renewed farm problem may appear, however. 

Everybody seems agreed that there is to be postwar prosperity. Nobody is 
agreed on how long that prosperity will last. Guesses range from 5 to 10 years. 


jy There is this to be aware of in the Truman attitude toward postwar: 
A profit, in the new Administration, is viewed as something to be favored, 
not to be viewed with alarm. That is a rather fundamental shift in attitude. 
A high wage level likewise is favored, whether or not that is in conflict 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Coutinued) 


with friendliness to the idea of high profit. Wage rises will be encouraged. 

Orderly inflation, expansion, will be favored over deflation in any test of 
policy. Mr. Truman will be slow to take alarm at prosperity, will be slow to 
crack a recovery over the head the way Mr. Roosevelt did in 1937 when the White 
House advisers became alarmed over rising prices, profits and credit expansion. 

Easy money will be a continuing White House policy. 

A balanced Government budget will be sought, but will not be insisted upon 
in event of unemployment. Mr. Truman sides with those who think that it is a 
responsibility of Government to assure jobs for all who want to work. 

A veterans' lobby will take No. 1 place from the farm, the labor lobbies. 

Basically, the dominating idea at this stage is to let force of pent-up de= 
mand for goods, plus a vast supply of money in the hands of the public, get in 
its work to assure prosperity in years following the war. The White House will 
move with caution in taking steps that might sterilize that force. It may try 
to guide, but not to destroy the effectiveness of the boom-making forces. 











That's the attitude at home. The attitude toward the outside world is just 
aS apparent. It simply is the attitude that follows..... 

1. Strife, revolution, more war is ahead unless peoples of the world can 
get themselves back on the track again, unless economic stability can be assured. 

2. Six years of concentrated destruction have left the world impoverished. 

3. U.S., alone of all nations, has the productive capacity that will enable 
her to start the world back on the road to recovery by Supplying capital goods 
on credit, by providing the equipment to replace much of that destroyed. 

4. It is the responsibility of U.S., and an opportunity for it, to open its 
factories and its sources of credit to friendly nations seeking recovery. 

There obviously is a vast world reconstruction job to do. This country has 
the technicians, the materials, the capacity to do the job. It will have to be 
done on credit, but Congress and the White House both are showing that they are 
ready to supply the credit, at least to get world recovery started. ; 

Big money is to be involved in U.S. financing of world trade, just as big 
money is to be involved in the postwar prosperity at home. 














All in all, the longer-range outlook is for a period of high activity in 
U.S., a period of prosperity that will be greatest in peacetime history. 

That's for a period of years that will follow the 6 to 12 months of major 
adjustment following the end of the war. It isn't just around the corner. 

Great remaining uncertainties are these: 

First, how long the prosperity will last. Nobody can answer that. 

Second, what happens when prosperity wears out. Nobody can answer that 
with any degree of certainty. It is then that the big test will come. It 
is then that U.S. might crawl back into her shell, when machinery now being set 
up by Congress to promote world development will meet its stress and strain. 

At Potsdam, Mr. Truman probably is finding that the British and Russians 
are thinking ahead to the post-prosperity period in their main calculation; that 
they are not altogether sure of the part U.S. will play in Europe and elsewhere 
once the bloom is off prosperity and home problems seem more acute than world. 








In the more immediate situation inside the U.S..... 

Travel by train is to grow progressively more difficult for the next three 
or four months. Even coach travel will become uncertain before long. 

Automobile travel will expand steadily. Gasoline rations are not increased 
greatly, but car travel obviously is sharply higher. Tire situation is easing. 

Men's clothing will be tight for a few months, but then will ease. 

Shoe situation is easing now and will loosen greatly by the year end. 











See also pages 16, 22, 50. 
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With the new RCA lifeboat radio, shipwrecks need no longer take a terrible -toll of lives. 


A two-way radiophone —for lifeboats! 


Here’s when a telephone comes in rather 
handy ... when you can “get your party” 
and hear “We'll be there to get you in a 
couple of hours!” 

With the new RCA compact lifeboat 
radio, that’s exactly what happens. A kite, 
or a balloon, takes the antenna up 300 feet. 


Turn the power-generating cranks and 
out goes an SOS—along with a direction- 
finder beam so shore stations can figure 
your exact location. 

But even more amazing, shipwrecked 
mariners can talk with the men on their 
way to the rescue. They can “pick up” ships, 


airplanes, and that wonderful place called 
“land”—even if it’s 1000 miles away! 

Endless research, such as went into de- 
veloping this lifeboat radio, goes into all 
RCA products. 

And when you buy an RCA Victor radio, 
or television set or Victrola, you enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership in knowing that 
you possess one of the finest instruments 
of its kind that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. ¢« Lis- 
ten to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
E.W.T., over the NBC Network. 


Joseph McDonald and Donald Kolb 
(holding balloon) are the Radio- 
marine engineers who developed 
this lifeboat radio. Here is the bal- 
loon that is inflated with helium 
and carries the antenna as high as 
800 feet into the air. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 











+ AMERICA’S x 
MOST WIDELY USED 


i» PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT - 





Those forms loaded on the office boy represent 
hours of typing and drafting work when copied 
by ordinary methods. A-PE-CO copies them all 
— photographically — in a matter of minutes! 
A-PE-CO’s time, labor and money saving versa- 
tility works for every department of your busi- 
ness. Over 100 different copying jobs have been 
reported by A-PE-CO users, who rely on photo- 
copying as a handy, practical, everyday procedure. 
Anyone, Anytime Can Make Photocopies 

The office boy or girl can make error-proof, easy- 
to-read copies direct from anything written, print- 
ed, photographed, typed or drawn — even if on 
both sides. It’s amazingly simple! 

Copies are made at one-a-minute speed in the 
privacy of your shop or office. No darkroom, 
camera, film nor technical knowledge is needed. 
Once you’ve used A-PE-CO photocopying, you'll 
marvel at the volume of copying done quicker, 
easier and at lower cost! 


The A-PE-CO folder tells the story ... shows 


how A-PE-CO photocopying speeds work... 
helps coordinate your business. Take a moment 


— NOW 


— to send for the facts. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. LC-745, 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal 
cities and Canada 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT count on getting larger 
allotments of controlled materials in the 
fourth quarter than you are getting in 
this quarter. The War Production Board 
is notifying war contractors that their 
fourth-quarter allotments of steel, copper 
and aluminum will be based upon third- 
quarter applications. New applications are 
not required from present contractors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discontinue the 
payment to employes of a bonus that 
customarily has been paid in the past. The 
War Labor Board holds that one employer 
made an improper wage cut in discontinu- 
ing such a bonus. 


*& + 


YOU CAN now undertake limited con- 
struction of facilities for use in refining, 
transporting and marketing gasoline. 
Petroleum Administration for War removes 
certain previous restrictions to ease the 
way for the industry in reconversion. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always treat as a long- 
term capital gain, for income tax purposes, 
vour gain from sale of stock to a corpora- 
tion that is about to redeem the stock. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that there was 
a short-term capital gain in a case where 
a stockholder-director made such a sale 
with knowledge that redemption was im- 


minent. The transaction was classed as 
partial distribution. 
* * *& 
YOU CAN obtain lumber to make 


emergency repairs to your home without 
getting approval of the Federal Housing 
Administration. WPB now allows home- 
owners to go directly to suppliers and ob- 
tain lumber after certifying that it is 
needed immediately to repair damages. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell any new 1942-model 
automobiles still on hand without ra- 
tioning restrictions. The Office of Price 
Administration frees the dwindling supply 
of these cars from furtier sale control. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer, buy surplus 


parts for automobiles, trucks and motor- 


and administrative decisions: 


cycles from the Office of Surplus Property 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
agency is putting up for spot sale next 
month large quantities of surplus parts, 
Sales will be made in eight regional offices, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be prevented from tell- 
ing your employes that you prefer to deal 
directly with them instead of through a 
union, so long as there is no coercion or 
threat of reprisal. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board rules that one employer 
acted within his constitutional right of 
freedom of speech and did not violate the 
Wagner Act in making a statement prior 
to a collective-bargaining election that he 
preferred not to operate under a union 
contract. 


* = 


YOU CAN use a revised form hereafter 
in providing employes with income tax 
withholding receipts. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has adopted a revised 
Form W-2 in a move to eliminate mis- 
takes made by employes who use this 
method of filing income tax returns. Em- 
ployers with old forms on hand may use 
them up. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to WPB for spot au- 
thorization te manufacture civilian radios 
and other electronic equipment. A simpli- 
fied procedure is established for those ap- 
plying for this authorization. 


‘ 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably reduce the amount 
of federally inspected meat that vou are 
required to set aside for Government pur- 
chase. The Department of Agriculture 
lowers the set-aside percentages of Army- 
style beef, kosher beef, lamb and pork. 


* %* & 


YOU CANNOT accept delivery of spe- 
cial machine tools or other equipment in- 
tended for a war job if your plant has been 
notified of a cutback in its war contracts. 
The War Production Board issues. this 
ruling under its priorities regulations s0 
that war contractors who have received 
cutbacks will not be placed in a preferred 
position over their competitors in 
converting to civilian production. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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BY CARRYING YOUR RAW MATERIALS or finished 
products with speed and economy, General Amer- 


ican tank cars help you competitively—open new 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 





markets for you—can be considered part of your 


selling force. 


FOR YOUR FUTURE PRODUCTS— perhaps never car- 
ried in bulk before—General American research enteaeoxe 
engineers will design the tank cars that give you 


safe, sure, economical transportation. 


Builders and Operators of 


Bulk Liquid ~ Process Equipment Pressure ‘'essels and ,_ Aerocoach 
Specialized Railroad Freight Cars Storage Terminals of All Kinds Other Welded Equipment Motor Coaches 

















Most of the time Long Distance completes your calls while you 
remain at the telephone. Service generally is prompt and courte- 
ous and friendly... . But there are still occasions when some lines 
get overcrowded and people are waiting. Then the operator will 


ask your help by saying —‘‘Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CAN HIROHITO HELP US? 
ISSUE DELAYING PEACE PLANS 


Debate Over Mikado as Only Japanese Who Can Make Armies Quit 


Our inability to prepare 
for foe’s surrender until 
Emperor's part is decided 


A clear definition of what uncondi- 
tional surrender means for Japan and its 
Emperor is being worked out by Adminis- 
tration officials. In the midst of denials 
that peace feelers are being received, Gov- 
ernment planners are getting ready for 
final collapse of the Empire. But they are 
held back from a positive decision by a hot 
dispute over what to do with the Emperor. 

Daily, a decision on this key point is 
growing more urgent. Japan is approach- 
ing the final crack-up. Its industry is being 
blasted and seared. Its Air Force is beaten. 
Its Navy is all but destroyed. Its Army 
alone holds the Empire together. And that 
Army soon is to be put to the decisive 
test by an invasion of the home islands. 

But, still, no decision has been given to 
the State, War and Navy departments 
and the Office of War Information on 
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what to do with the Emperor. Shall Hiro- 
hito be treated as a war criminal? Or 
shall he be dealt with in working out the 
peace? Shall he be left in Japan after the 
war as a rallying point and a stabilizing 
factor? Or shall he and the imperial sys- 
tem be destroyed? And, if destroyed, what 
efféct will this have upon the Japanese 
people for whom the Emperor not only is 
a central figure in their Government but 
plays a symbolic part in their religion? 

These questions are being debated 
in and out of Government departments. 
Until the answers are agreed upon at 
“very high levels,” the last pieces cannot 
be fitted into the plans for winding up the 
war with Japan. “Very high levels” means 
that the decision must be made by Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister Church- 
ill—and, perhaps. with the concurrence of 
Generalissimo Stalin. 

Upon the answers depends any conclu- 
sive interpretation of what unconditional 
surrender means for Japan. On some 


points, the pattern is clearly indicated by 


veetese a. 





—Burck in Chicago Times 


“WHAT NOW-LITTLE MAN ON WHITE HORSE? : 


the way things are being handled in Ger- 
many and by statements that have been 
made before. Japan will be stripped of the 
areas it has won by conquest, reaching all 
the way back to Formosa, Korea, Man- 
churia and the islands of the Pacific. And 
Japanese militarism is doomed, although 
the Japanese people, themselves, will not 
be enslaved. 

Two other points which were easily 
agreed upon for Germany are areas of dif- 
ficult decision for Japan, with militarists 
barred, the people of Germany will be 
fairly free to choose their own Govern- 
ment. They also have religious freedom. 
This has been made possible by eradica- 
tion of Nazis and the Army. In Japan, the 
Emperor is inextricably involved in the 
choice of a Government and of a religion. 

The Emperor is the titular head of the 
Government. Whatever is done by the 
Army,and Navy is done in his name. He 
is the theoretical owner of all industry 
and all land in Japan. Beyond this, he is 
head of the Japanese religion. By Shinto 





—European 
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AT THE FRONT—PRISONERS 


precepts, he is a direct descendent of the 
Sun Goddess. Empire worship and Emper- 
or worship are bound together. 

Oriental psychology is a puzzle to 
most persons who in other matters are 
éxperts on Japan. All through the war, 
the decision on how to treat the Emperor 
has been delayed. At the outset, his palace 
was not bombed. No one knew how the 
Japanese people, aside from the war lords, 
would react. It was bombed, and nothing 
happened. 

In psychological warfare, by radio talks 
and handbills addressed to the people of 
Japan, OWI has made a studied effort to 


differentiate between Emperor and war ~ 


lords. The war is blamed on the militar- 
ists, not the Emperor. Now the militarists 
in Japan are telling the people the Amer- 
icans will destroy and degrade the Emper- 
or. Remarks by Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, derogatory of the Emperor—one of 
the mildest of which was that the Admiral 
wants to ride the Emperor’s white horse— 
are being recited to the Japanese people 
to build up their will to resist. 

War criminal? Joseph C. Grew, the 
Under Secretary of State, and others who 
have spent many years in Japan, say the 
Emperor did not want war with the United 
States and did his best to restrain his 
admirals and generals from provoking 
and starting that war. They say that, in 
that sense, the Emperor could not be re- 
garded as a war criminal in spite of the 
crimes that have been committed in his 
name. 

Experts on Japan, among them natives 
of the country, say the Emperor has even 
less power in determining Government 
policies than does the King of England. 
The Emperor is a governmental! symbol. 
The Japanese people pledge themselves to 
serve him body and soul. But he dare not 
try to dictate. Mr. Grew says that in the 
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prewar years the Emperor would have been 
relegated to the moldy castle at Kyoto— 
where his forebears lived for many cen- 
turies—if he had refused to carry out 
the dictates of the militarists around him. 

If this had been done, Japan would 
have reverted to another Shogunate, with 
the war lords wielding the Imperial pow- 
er and the Emperor a prisoner. That is 
the way Japan was ruled in the 265 years 
before the 1868 revolution which restored 
the Emperor to a semblance of power. 

Weapon for peace? Now the war 
lords are supreme in the councils of the 
Emperor. They and their men are spread 
through China, Manchuria and the islands 
of the Pacific. Several million Japanese 
soldiers are spread through Asia. The war 
lords live like potentates. Their men are 
becoming colonists. 

It would take a million or so American 
soldiers through years of toilsome battling 
to drag the Japanese war lords and their 
soldiers from all of these conquered areas. 

But each of these war lords and every 
one of his individual soldiers has pledged 
fealty to the Emperor of Japan. Prayers 
are addressed to him at home. Not all 
Japanese die for the Emperor. Some are 
taken prisoner. But if the Emperor bade 
the war lords and their men lay down their 
arms, they might obey. He could be a 
weapon for peace and shorten the war by 
years. 

Stabilizing influence? This power 
apparently will cause every effort to be 
made to save the life of the Emperor. In 
all « the behind-scenes conferences in 
Washington, the thought of the Emper- 
or’s influence in shortening the war is 
taken into consideration. Another factor 
is shaping the decision in his favor: He 
can help to keep Japan from falling into 
chaos. torn by riots and revolution, with 
American occupation troops forced to live 














—Press Association 


AT HOME—PRAYERS 
» +. can the puppet in the palace pull his own strings? 


for years among Orientals who hate them. 

For these two reasons, the Japanese are 
likely to be allowed to retain their im- 
perial form of government. But it will be 
a remodeled throne, ‘vith the militarists 
driven from power and democratic in- 
fluences given a freer play. It will be a 
throne modeled somewhat after that of 
the English kings. 

The Emperor can call out of retirement 
some of the peace-minded Japanese states- 
men who have escaped assassination at the 
hands of the militarists—men like Reijuro 
Wakatsuki, chief delegate to the London 
Naval Conference who incensed the mili- 
tarists by agreeing to the treaty, and 
Kijuro Shidehara, one-time Ambassador 
to the United States—to form a new type 
of government and keep Japan from fall- 
ing into chaos. It will simplify the occupa- 
tion. : 

There is no thought of treating with the 
Emperor until the Japanese Army has 
been beaten on the home soil where all the 
Japanese people can see. After that, the 
militarists are expected to push him for- 
ward to negotiate a peace if he can. 

Militaristic tool. Whether Americans 
can treat with Hirohito depends upon how 
much he will deliver. His power is unde- 
fined and unmeasurable. The Emperor is 
head of the Japanese Government, but he 
cannot interfere with its operations. He is 
a tool of the war lords. He is a reservoir of 
power, but cannot use that power. He is a 
dictator who cannot dictate. But he is 
head of his tribe, the symbol of his nation 
and, in the eyes of shintoists, of divine 
origin. He speaks with the voice of Japan. 

It has yet to be determined whether the 
war lords will heed the voice of their sym- 
bol. But the determination apparently is 
to find out. The puppet is likely to get a 
chance to tell the men who pull the strings 
what to do. 
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The National Week 





STEPS TO FULL ROLE IN LEAGUE 


Action by Congress That Will Be Necessary for U. S. Participation 


Coming votes on Charter, 
delegate’s power, the peace, 
policing, Hemisphere pact 


Five actions by the Congress of the 
United States, not one, are to be required 
to make this country a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the United Nations. The treaty now 
being approved by the Senate is just the 
first of the five measures to be considered 
by one or both houses of Congress. 

To place the U.S. firmly in a world or- 
ganization where Edward Stettinius will 
be able to act officially in the name of the 
U.S. in event of threatened trouble, these 
steps must be taken by Congress: 

Charter. A treaty accepting the United 
Nations Charter must be approved by the 
Senate by two-thirds vote. This is about 
to be done. It was at this point that U.S. 
entry into the old League of Nations was 
stopped. 

Delegate’s powers. A statute out- 
lining powers of Mr. Stettinius as the U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations must be 
enacted. This action, requiring only simple 
majorities in both houses of Congress, is 
to be initiated soon. It may involve a 
major debate. 

Hemisphere defense. A treaty pro- 
viding for Western Hemisphere defense, to 
be worked out at a conference next au- 
tumn, must be approved by the Senate 
by two-thirds vote. The treaty will be 
a permanent version of the wartime Act 
of Chapultepec. On this, Senate approval 
is not in doubt. 

A policing force. A treaty providing 
the United States quota of forces and fa- 
cilities for use by the Security Council 
must win approval of two thirds of the 
Senate. There may be another major de- 
bate on this. A year or more probably will 
elapse before this treaty is submitted. 

Peace settlements. A treaty of peace 
formally ending the war and _ providing 
for settlements that eventually will be 
enforced by the United Nations must be 
approved by the Senate, again by two- 
thirds vote. In case both the European 
and Asiatic settlements are to be put into 
one document, it cannot be drawn up and 
placed before the Senate until after the 
defeat of Japan. 

When all these measures are approved 
by Congress, Mr. Stettinius will take his 
seat at the new world capital with full 
powers to act. The question is exactly 
what his powers will be and how he may 
use them. The issues that must be decided 
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by Congress in defining those powers are 
given in what follows. 

Agent of President or Congress? 
Whether the U.S. delegate is to cast his 
vote in the United Nations on instructions 
from the President or from Congress is 
the first question to be decided when the 
powers of the delegate are defined. Both 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, and 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
hold the delegate should act on instructions 
from the President. Under the Constitution, 
they point out, the President is responsible 
for executing the laws of the land, and the 
Charter, when ratified by this Govern- 
ment, will become part of those laws. 


this Government eventually earmarks for 
this purpose. If more prove to be needed, 
war will be involved, and the question will 
go before Congress for decision. 

Can U.S. forces be sent anywhere 
in the world? Some members of Con- 
gress hold that the U.S. quota of forces 
available to the Security Council should 
be limited to operations in the Western 
Hemisphere. But Senator Vandenberg has 
changed his mind about such a limitation 
since he suggested it last autumn, and 
any move in that direction appears to 
have little chance. 

The prospect, then, is that Mr. Stet- 
tinius, acting as the agent of the President 





MR. STETTINIUS 


Who decides on policing actions? 
The next question is whether the delegate 
and the President must return to Congress 
each time before American forces can be 
used by the Security Council. The Consti- 
tution gives Congress sole power to de- 
clare war. However, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee holds that, as long 
as only policing action is involved, the 
President and his agent, the delegate, do 
not have to return to Congress for specific 
approval. Policing action will be directed 
only at the small and middle-sized powers. 
The contention, moreover, is that it will 
not be an act of war, but action to main- 
tain the peace. 

The Council can call on the United 
States only for whatever quota of forces 


—Hanis & Ewing 
CHAIRMAN CONNALLY 
.-. would a presidential agent be a global policeman? 


and within the limitations of the Charter 
itself, will have a relatively free hand 
when he becomes U.S. delegate to the 
Security Council and General Assembly. 
Most of his day-to-day decisions will have 
to do not with the use of force, but with 
the taking of preliminary steps intended 
to eliminate the need of force. He will be 
assisted by a full staff of experts on the 
great variety of questions likely to come 
before the Assembly and Council, and 
eventually he and his staff may occupy 
an entire building at the United Nations 
headquarters. 

Thus Mr. Stettinius, when he takes his 
place as U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions, will be far from a figurehead as a 
representative of the U.S. in world affairs. 
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Strategy in a Siberian War: 


How Soviet Could Combat Japan 


Initial Drives Toward Airfields and Railways, to Save Supply Lines 


Mukden and Port Arthur as 
objectives of motorized 
offensive out of Mongolia 


Russia is being pressed at the meeting 
of the Big Three in Potsdam to make up 
her mind on the part that she will play in 
the war against Japan. That fact is per- 
mitted to come through the censorship. 

The American interest in Russia’s deci- 
sion is very real. Japan has at least 
1,000,000 of her best troops in Manchuria, 
self-sufficient in food and in many military 
supplies. There is always the possibility 
that this Army along the FE ssian border 
might remain to be defeated, even if Ja- 
pan’s islands themselves should surrender. 

Russia, on her part, is forced to face up 
to the strategic problem and the supply 
problem that would confront her in event 
of war with Japan. The Russians, like the 
Japanese, have independent armies along 
the Russian-Manchurian border, and they 
have industries that give those armies a 
partial self-sufficiency. But it is doubtful 
if the Russians will move until they have 
positive, evidence that adequate lines of 
supply can be maintained, and that their 
man power and fire power are equal to an 
offensive strike. 

The accompanying map shows the lines 
of strategy likely to be used in event Rus- 


Se ie. 


MANCHURIAN RAIL STATION 





sia fights Japan. The battles developing 
from this strategy could be the largest land 
actions in a war that to date has been 
fought mostly on the sea and in the air. 

A Russian-Japanese war, however it 
started, would find both the Japanese and 
Russian armies in motion at once. 

The Russian armies, if they take the 
initiative, will have to deal first with a 
series of Japanese threats. Thus their open- 
ing moves, while consisting of blows at the 
enemy, really will have defense as the 
principal aim. 

The Japanese armies will threaten to 
strike out from Manchuria toward the 
east, toward the north, and westward. 

On the east, a first objective of Japan 
will be to pinch off the Russian port of 
Vladivostok and cut off war supplies com- 
ing from the U.S. 

On the west, the Japanese aim will be 
to invade Outer Mongolia and head for 
the Russian industrial region around Lake 
Baikal. When the Japanese tried this in 
1939, however, they were decisively defeat- 
ed by the Russians under Marshal Georgy 
-Zhuko in the Battle of Nomonhan. 


On the north, the drive will be to cut 
the Russians’ Trans-Siberian Railroad— 
most important target of all. That rail- 
road, more than 4,000 miles long, must 
carry a big portion of supplies coming 
from European Russia. 








. . » SOVIET TARGET IN 1938 


-«- will Russia strike while the iron is cold? 
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Dealing with these threats, the Rus- 
sian armies can engage in holding actions 
and counter with offensives of their own, 
aimed primarily at Manchuria. 

From the north, as the map shows, they 
can push a two-pronged drive toward the 
key railroad junction of Harbin. Once that 
is captured, Russian forces can continue 
down the old South Manchuria Railway 
toward Mukden and Port Arthur, former 
Russian naval base. 

From the east, around Vladivostok, they 
can launch a campaign along the coast 
toward Korea, aiming to knock out the 
Japanese airfields threatening Vladivostok, 
and to capture the North Korean ports of 
Rashin and Seishin. A preview of this cam- 
paign was given in the undeclared war of 
1938, when the Russians defeated the 
Japanese at Changkufeng. 

From the northwest, the Russians can 
launch what may turn out to be a main 
offensive of their motorized armies. This 
lrive, starting from Outer Mongolia, would 
cut across the plains of Inner Mongolia 
and Northern China where Chinese Com- 
munist armies face the Japanese. It would 
be aimed at Peiping and the port of Tient- 
sin. Its success would cut off all Japanese 
troops in the rest of China, and pave the 
way for a flanking move toward Mukden 
and Port Arthur. The ultimate objective 
will be the peninsula of Korea, Japan’s 
inner arsenal on the mainland. 

American forces, in the meantime, if 
the Russians enter the war, will have to 
maintain supply lines to them. There are 
three Lend-Lease ports. Two of these— 
Vladivostok and Sovetskaya Gavan—have 
the disadvantage that they are located on 
the Sea of Japan, now inaccessible to 
American warships. The third port, Niko- 
laevsk, can be reached, as the map shows, 
without going into the Sea of Japan. But 
supplies unloaded at Nikolaevsk are trans- 
ported up the Amur River, and this river 
freezes solid in winter. Therefore it may 
be necessary for American ships to take 
a more southerly route, penetrate the 
Yellow Sea and capture Port Arthur or 
some other nearby port as a base at which 
to land their supplies. That would call for 
a swift overland campaign by the Rus- 
sians to reach the port opened by the 
Americans, or an overland campaign by 
U.S. or Chinese troops to link up with the 
Russians. At the same time, support to 
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both Russian and U.S. land forces can be 
given by B-29s operating from Okinawa. 

Timing of a Russian-Japanese war, 
if it comes, may be governed by weather. 
The Russians are well equipped for winter 
warfare and are good cold-weather fighters, 
whereas the Japanese are poorly equipped 
and ill talented for such warfare. This 
means that Russia’s advantage over Ja- 
pan will be greatest during freezing 
weather, which sets in by November. 

A Russian offensive at such a time of 
year could be synchronized with an inva- 
sion of the home islands of Japan by 
American forces. Both Russia and the 
U.S. can put the intervening months to 
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profitable use, in the way of transferring 
forces and supplies from the European 
theater. Also, the menace to American 
ships from typhoons will be less in winter. 

Danger is always present that the Japa- 
nese, if they decide that war with Russia 
is inevitable, will strike first, to get the ad- 
vantage of surprise. But the Russians are 
said to have at least 50 per cent more men 
in that theater than the Japanese, as well 
as a great superiority in planes, tanks, ar- 
tillery and trucks. So it is doubtful, even 
if the Japanese launch a surprise blow, 
that they can gain much by it. 

Summing up, signs are increasing that 
the Japanese may have to face simultane- 


ous and co-ordinated attacks by the Rus- 
sian and American forces, aimed at both 
their home islands and their holdings on 
the Asiatic continent. The pounding by 
American warships and superbombers is 
only a foretaste of what is soon to hit 
Japan, if she does not surrender first. A 
great variety of gloomy radio comments 
by Japanese leaders indicates that all is 
not well in their country. The chances are 
that Allied plans now being framed will 
add to their gloom. And there is a possi- 
bility that, at some point after the Pots- 
dam meeting, a Big Three ultimatum will 
call on Japan to quit or suffer complete 
and final ruin, 
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UNTYING TAX-PAYMENT TANGLE 


Speed-Up by Treasury in Sending Refunds to 20,000,000 Persons 


Likelihood that Government 
will retain pay-roll plan 
as bottleneck is broken 


There is good news, of a mild sort. for 
about 40,000,000 taxpayers in the fact 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
finding a way to do a very difficult job. 
That job is to sift returns for all of those 
taxpayers and to make fairly prompt re- 
funds to about 20,000,000 who have made 
overpayments of tax. 

This feat of short-cut sifting and check 
writing holds promise of ending a tangle 
over current payment of taxes, by with- 
holding them from pay checks, that has 
swamped the Bureau with paper work and 
compelled taxpayers to wait as long as a 
year for refunds. The result, as now an- 
ticipated, is that the present simplified 
method of paying taxes currently can be 
retained, and can gradually be improved. 
That, in turn, tends to assure employers 
that the Government will not shift over 
to them the difficult clerical task of cal- 
culating the return for each employe on an 
exact basis, in the process of withholding 
taxes. The British make employers do this 
calculating. It would increase by 10 times 
the amount of work now required of em- 
ployers in tax withholding. 

What the Bureau has managed to do 
is this: 

It has looked over more than enough of 
the 40,000,000 withholding tax returns to 
determine that 12,000,000 persons had 
more tax withheld from their 1944 incomes 
than should have been withheld on the 
basis of the final taxpayer reports made 
last March 15. Refunds totaling more than 
$500,000,000 now have been made to these 
persons. 

It now is in process of looking over re- 
maining returns, expected to reveal an- 
other 8,000,000 cases of overpayment for 
which refund checks, approaching $500,- 
000,000 in total, will be mailed by Sep- 
tember 1. Except for scattered returns, 
the Bureau expects to have all settlements 
made early in September. Checks now are 
flowing out at the rate of 2,000,000 a week. 

Before refunds are made, ihe Govern- 
ment makes a check, limited to the final 
taxpayer return as il relates to the amount 
withheld by the employer and reported by 
the employer to the Government. 

After refunds are made, the Govern- 
ment will check each return, o: a liberal 
sampling of returns, to make sure that 
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they were calculated correctly and to make 
sure that the information supplied by the 
taxpayers on their final returns corre- 
sponds to the income reported by the em- 
ployers. Overpayment of refunds is ex- 
pected to be relatively small. 

Only by postponing this check was the 
Bureau able to speed up refunds to permit 
the early payment that is being made. 
This speed-up was necessitated by the 
complaints from taxpayers and from Con- 


gressmen that resulted last year when 
more than 12 months was required to 


clear the smaller number of refunds re- 





Each employe, to correct this situation, 
could be required to make out an exact 
return each year, assuming responsibility 
for correcting any failure to withhold 
enough income for tax purposes or any 
excess of withholding. In the interest of 
a simplified tax however, the 
federal Government has undertaken to 
relieve the millions of small taxpayers of 
that burden. 

Each employer, as an alternative means 
of correction, could be required, as in Brit- 
ain, to keep books on every individual 
employe and to make an exact calculation 


system, 


—Erbit from European 


REFUND CALCULATORS 
e-. for taxpayers and tax collectors—a mathematical short cut 


sulting from excess withholding from 1943 
incomes. 

The basic difficulty that besets the 
withholding method of taxation simply 
is this: 

An employer withholds a portion of 
each employe’s pay currently on the as- 
sumption that that employe will be em- 
ployed fully during the year and that his 
personal exemption will not change. Act- 
ually, a worker may change jobs several 
times, losing time and income with each 
change. He may become a father during 
the year, or his wife may start to work 
and take her exemption from her personal 
income rather than from the income of her 
husband. Innumerable situations arise 
that alter the exact calculation of tax at 
the year end. 


of each employe’s liability. The Govern- 
ment, however, does not want to ask em- 
ployers in this country to assume a burden 
of that kind, particularly in a period of 
man-power shortage. 

A new form now is being sent to em- 
ployers for future reporting of income 
withheld. No changes are made in entries 
required of employers, but there is a 
change in arrangement and phrasing of in- 
formation to help the employe understand 
what is expected of him. All Government 
plans now are laid on the basis of con- 
tinued withholding of taxes from income 
as earned in the postwar period. In that 
period, too, the Government probably will 
go on with its calculations of individual 
employe liabilities and with its payment 
of refunds where taxes are overpaid. 
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... the same with tires ~ . 
Generals prove their leadership \ 
in Longer Mileage...on the road ! 


What people want from a tire 
is long mileage. And they are 
getting it today from The 
General Tire in the same 
abundance that has made 
General known for 30 years as 
America’s Long Mileage Tire. 

Back of this leadership is 
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rigid adherence to the prin- 
ciple of no compromise with 
Top-Quality. 

Scores of scientists in 
leading universities work in 
constant cooperation with 
General’s large research staff. 
General uses its own dis- 
covery for blending extra- 
mileage ingredients into the 
rubber it compounds in its 
own plant. And, General 
makes its own extra strong 
fabric in its own mills. 

Thus, every step of the way, , 
General sees to it that motor- 
ists get the longest mileage it 
is possible to build into a tire. 


— goes a long way to make friends 


_ Just alike 2... No! Actual performance 
will show you the big dyjerence / 






















Magnesium turns heavy work into child’s play 


Suppose you could cut out half the weight of the iron in a 
lawn mower! Think of the work and perspiration you'd be 
spared. You’d have a garden tool that Junior actually could 
use. And that’s not a bad idea! 

Whether you have to use muscle or mechanical power to move 
useless weight you waste time, energy and money. That’s why 
manufacturers everywhere are studying the possibilities of mag- 
nesium, the metal that weighs less than one-fourth as much as 
steel. In hundreds of applications whether in the home or in the 
factory, magnesium is going to reduce the toll that dead-weight 
takes in our everyday lives. 

That good day is approach- 
ing quickly. Subject only to the 
prior claims of war production, 
magnesium has been released 
from wartime controls. Revere, 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


MUNDED BY PAUL REVERE IW 1807, 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 


operating one of the world’s largest magnesium mills, offers to 
all manufacturers magnesium plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, forg- 
ings, and extruded shapes. These can be easily fabricated into 
finished products. We also offer much practical knowledge 
about magnesium’s strength, safety, and production processes. 

Revere does not offer finished articles to the public; but if 
you would like to have feather-light lawn mowers or garden 
furniture, you can bring nearer the day of their availability 
by telling everybody that you want to see them made of mag- 
nesium, the ultra light metal....For complimentary copy of 
new booklet, ““Magnesium, the 
Light-Weight Metal for a Mul- 
titude of Uses,’’ write Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
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Need to ration through 1946 
because production is down 
in all parts of the world 


There is one suortage that will not end 
vith an early end to the war. This is the 
shortage in sugar, a shortage that is to 
gow more acute in months just ahead. 
It probably will be 1947 before the public 
cn have all of the sugar it wants. 

The bottom of the supply of sugar re- 
serves is being reached now. Beet sugar 
fom the domestic crop will not start to 
market before October. Shipments from 
Cuba’s new crop will not start until Jan- 
wary. It is because of this situation that 
industry’s sugar allotment currently is cut 
% to 37 per cent below last year’s. Like- 
wise the maximum for home canning is re- 
duced to 15 pounds this vear, with that 
to be given sparingly, rather than the gen- 
wally available 25 pounds of 1944. 

A sugar famine will be noted by indi- 
viduals in these ways: 

Candy will become even more scarce in 
the months just ahead. Soft-drink supplies 
wil shrink, where sugar rather than sac- 
charine is used. Canned fruits will have 
less sugar content. Home canning of fruits 
may be very limited, throwing more de- 
mand into the market for sharply limited 
commercial canned fruits. Use of sugar in 
homes will have to be curtailed, with a 
ration allotment of at most 6144 pounds 
for the last five months of the year, against 
ll pounds for the like period last year. 
Rationing is to be necessary through 1946 
even if the war ends suddenly. 

Back of this situation is a real world 
thortage of sugar. The facts are these: 

Supply, with normal production in the 
world, excluding India’s commercially un- 
mportant production, would be about 28,- 
(00,000 tons. Actually, it is about 20,000,- 
(00 tons in 1945 and is not likely to ex- 
ved 23,000,000 tons in 1946. These are 
est official estimates from incomplete re- 
ports. The Philippines are out of produc- 
tion until 1946 at the earliest. Java, an- 
ither big producer, is out too. Cuba has a 
hort crop. U.S. beet-sugar production is 
ereasing, but is not up to normal. Europe 
8producing only about half as much sugar 
is before the war and probably can step up 
ls output only moderately next year. The 
tsult is that it will be 1947 before civilians 
fn expect to get plenty of sugar. 

Demand, of course, is immense, ana 
tuch of it cannot be met. The sugar pool 
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run by the U.S., Britain and Canada, 
which controls 10,200,000 tons of ex- 
portable sugar this year, is allotting very 
little to Europe. Its total allotment for 
relief, in Europe and other areas, is 1,000,- 
000 tons. Russia’s allotment under Lend- 
Lease is not expected to be large. The 
United Kingdom gets enough sugar to 
maintain the same ration allotments for 
its civilians as U.S. civilians get. Spain is 
getting 60,000 tons for keeping Spanish 
wolfram out of Nazi hands, under a deal 
made before the German war ended. All 





DEFERRED HOPE FOR SUGAR 


1947 as First Year of Plenty After War's Tightest Squeeze in 1945 


hopes for increased production are real- 
ized, the ration allotment may be in- 
creased gradually to as much as half a 
pound per week for each person, as it was 
last year, whereas it now is less than three 
tenths of a pound. The civilian will get 
more sugar indirectly, too, in soft drinks, 
candy, baked goods, canned fruits and 
ice cream. 

In 1947, real abundance is expected. 
Rationing seems sure to be ended. Then, 
after five years of varying restrictions, the 
civilian will be able to have all the sugar 


‘ 4 3 
—Evans from Three Lions 


CUBAN SUGAR BEING BAGGED FOR EXPORT 
... more than a sweet tooth is involved 


told, countries other than the U.S. get 
4,000,000 tons from the sugar-pool supply. 
This country gets 6,200,000 tons, of which 
5,000,000 tons goes to civilians. 

What this is to mean for the individual 
is shown in the timetable that follows: 

In last 1945 months, peak demands 
of the year, especially for home canning 
and soft drinks, will come up against a 
sugar supply depleted by disproportion- 
ately large use earlier in the year as well 
as by the using up of reserves in previous 
years. The squeeze will be the tightest of 
this war, tighter than it is likely to be 
again. Stores often will run out of sugar 
and will be unable to honor coupons for 
the very small ration allotments. 

In 1946, sugar should be somewhat 
more plentiful and decidedly easier to find. 
More even distribution is promised. If 


he wants, on his dinner table ana in every 
variety of sweets he wishes to buy. 
Between impending sugar famine and 
this prospective abundance lie many prob- 
lems. This country needs to complete deals 
to buy next year’s Cuban and Puerto 
Rican crops, at prices that plainly are to 
be higher. Cranes and trucks must: be 
sent to Hawaii to increase production 
there. Quite probably it will be necessary 
to send beet seed and fertilizer to Euro- 
pean countries to help restore their pro- 
duction, as well as to tide them over 
meanwhile with somewhat more sugar. 
Reserve stocks must be built up again in 
this country and throughout the world. 
Even so, none of these problems should 
prove too difficult to solve. And, when a 
turn comes, the sugar supply situation can 
change very quickly for the better. 
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U.S. Dollar as Troublemaker: 


Impact on World Currencies 


Inflationary Difficulties Arising From Low Valuation of Our Money 


Problem of overhauling 
exchange rates before 
stability can be attained 


The U.S. dollar is having a hectic war- 
time career. It has been charged with con- 
tributing to inflation in Italy, with mulct- 
ing soldiers in France, with promoting 
speculation in China. In some parts of the 
world, people appear ready to pay almost 
any price for a U.S. dollar, but, on occa- 
sion, Portuguese and Argentines have sold 
it at a discount. 

Congress now is deciding that this dollar 
is to become a stabilizing force in the post- 
war world. The Administration is holding 
out the dollar as a promise for reconstruc- 
tion, and that is a matter of absorbing in- 
terest right now to Generalissimo Stalin at 
Potsdam, and to many governments 
throughout the world. Dollars are in de- 
mand everywhere, and the difficulty in 
meeting that demand becomes apparent 
from past uses and abuses of U.S. cur- 
rency. 

The strange history of the dollar during 
the war stems from its use as a weapon of 
warfare, a club of politics and a refuge of 
safety. Its value has gyrated crazily on 
foreign-exchange markets and it may have 
trouble settling down even after the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development begin to operate. Before 
anything can be done, a new money policy 
must be applied to the French franc, the 
Italian lira and the Chinese dollar as well 
as to other currencies. 

China and the dollar is a story that 
'U.S. officials hesitate to discuss. U.S. 
troops as well as Chinese speculators have 
played the black market in currency to the 
hilt, profiting themselvés but bringing no 
aid to China’s cause, principally because 
the official exchange rate between U.S. 
and Chinese dollars is fictitious. 

Today, the official rate is 40 Chinese 
dollars to one U.S. dollar, but Chinese dol- 
lars cannot be freely exchanged for U.S. 
dollars at legal banks. Some Chinese, there- 
fore, are willing to buy $10 and $20 U.S. 
bills at the rate of 1,800 Chinese dollars to 
one U.S. dollar. A rate of 500 Chinese dol- 
lars to one U.S. dollar can be obtained al- 
most anywhere. This opens the way for 
U.S. citizens in China, and any Chinese 
with access to dollars, to buy Chinese cur- 
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CHINA: GI’S $20 SHOESHINE 


. values gyrated crazily 


rency on the black market, exchange it at 
the official rate and make a profit of 1,000 
per cent and more. 

Gold entered the Chinese picture a few 
months ago to produce another scandal, 
and some of that gold came from the 
United States, shipped as part of a $500,- 
000,000 stabilization loan. Chinese officials 
decided to raise the official gold price from 
25,000 Chinese dollars to 35,000 an ounce. 
The information leaked out. Speculators 
made a killing by buying gold at the old 
rate, selling it at the new rate. Now the of- 
ficial gold price in China is 50,000 Chinese 
dollars an ounce, which is an admission 
that the actual worth of the Chinese dol- 
lar is closer to 1400 to one U.S. dollar 
than 40 to 1, since it takes $35 U.S. to 
buy an ounce of gold. 

Such a situation provides a lush field 
for speculators, who can turn an ounce of 
gold into 50,000 Chinese dollars or more, 
and then perhaps get more than 1,000 
U.S. dollars at the official rate. Gold was 
shipped into China to sop up some of the 
inflated currency, but inflation continues, 
and U.S. troops there have paid as much 





—Acme 


as $20 Chinese for a shoe shine, 

China’s situation, however, 
is not new. Japan began to 
speculate in currency in 1938, 
when military yen were for- 
cibly exchanged for Chinese 
dollars. These dollars, in turn, 
were sold in Shanghai for 
U.S. dollars, which then were 
used to buy munitions. That 
practice stopped in June, 
1941, when Treasury money 
controls were applied to China 
and Japan. But China's cur- 
rency troubles remain. 

The Chinese situation is the 
worst dollar headache, but 
similar problems have marked 
this country’s entire course of 
invasion and liberation. 


France now is getting the 
most attention. U.S. troops 
are issued francs instead of 
dollars when they want to 
spend their pay. For each dol- 
lar drawn, the soldier gets 50 
francs ana finds they don’t go 
very far. A dinner in Paris 
can cost as much as 2,000 
frances ($40). The reason is 
that Frenchmen do not value 
the franc as highly. as the rate set by the 
U.S. On black markets, the French will 
pay up to 200 francs for one dollar, and 
dollars find their way to the black market, 
sometimes through soldiers themselves, 
although they are not supposed to carry 
U.S. currency in France. 

The rate set by U.S. amounts to giving 
dollars to France. The U.S. Government, 
for example, gives a dollar credit for each 
50 francs issued to U.S. troops. That 
builds up French dollar exchange and 
makes GI savings disappear quickly. Steps 
are being taken to ease the furloughed 
soldier’s plight by providing places where 
troops can buy food, drink and trinkets 
at lower than prevailing prices. 

These devices, however, will not solve 
the French money problem, for U.S. pur- 
chases in France, through reverse Lend- 
Lease or otherwise, are calculated at offi- 
cial rates and settlements may be com- 
plicated. Prevailing opinion is that the 
official rate must come down before France 
can resume world trade. U.S. importers, 
for example, hesitate to buy French wine 
at 50 francs to $1 because it would make 
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the dollar price in this country prohibitive. 

North Africa is at the root of France’s 
present problems. U.S. troops who in- 
vaded that area carried “yellow seal” U.S. 
dollars, and, at the Casablanca Confer- 
ence, the franc was fixed officially at 2 
cents. Some U.S. money experts believe 
this rate was picked out of the air. Im- 
mediately a black market developed. 
French bankers were reported to have 
made large profits by exchanging francs 
for dollar credits, and “yellow seal” dol- 
lars could be sold on the black market for 
100 to the $1 and higher. 

In Italy, U.S. officials sought to take a 
leat from North African experience and 
used invasion currency rather than spe- 
cially printed dollars. Invasion lire were 
issued at 100 to the dollar to pay troops 
and purchase Army supplies. U.S. Army 
buying power, in the face of existing Ital- 
ian shortages, added fuel to inflation. 
Prices soared. Invasion currency was 
blamed for being valued too low. 

U.S. Senators recently visiting Italy 
saw street urchins who offered three times 
as many lire as the Senators could get at 
the official rate. However, soldier com- 
plaints over the lira rate never grew as 
loud as complaints in France. Officials be- 
lieve they came closer to valuing the lira 
accurately than any other currency. 

In Germany, military marks are being 
issued at 10 cents. This only affects troops, 
since the Army is in complete control in 
its section of occupied Germany. It can 
tax, requisition or buy supplies at any 
price it fixes, and the Germans are likely 
to be charged with all occupation costs. 

In other countries, exchange problems 
have not been as difficult. U.S. troops in 
England, by paying $4 for a pound, found 
themselves better off than Britons. In Bel- 


gium, the 47 francs that a soldier gets for 
his dollar will buy twice as much as the 50 
francs he gets in France. 

Gold and dollars also have been used 
for other purposes than to provide for- 
eign currencies for U.S. troops. In an ef- 
fort to sterilize any U.S. currency in 
enemy hands, the Treasury imposed re- 
strictions on the number of dollars that 
could be brought into this country. That 
sent the dollar plummeting on some ex- 
changes abroad. In Buenos Aires, for ex- 
ample, the dollar once sold for 75 cents in 
terms of pesos. In Lisbon, it was quoted at 
half price when exchange controls were 
applied to Portugal, where many enemy 
agents and refugees had congregated. 

Gold also has been used directly to buy 
supplies and pay war expenses in India, 
Iran, Egypt and the Middle East. This 
often netted the Treasury a profit. Gold, 
bought at $35 an ounce, sold in Bombay 
for $76; in Iran, for $81. Besides the yrofit, 
the Treasury, by selling gold, avoided 
building up dollar balances on which in- 
terest was to be paid, and helped govern- 
ments to combat inflation and commodity 
hoarding by offering gold to their citizens. 

Exchange rates for the dollar are bit- 
terly criticized by a special Senate inves- 
tigating committee. The Senators, after a 
tour of Europe, reported that the rates for 
the French franc, the lira and the mark 
are so high as to penalize troops, compli- 
cate Lend-Lease and make surplus prop- 
erty disposal difficult. The group suspected 
that “political objectives of dubious 
merit” prompted the rates. 

The committee report indicates that for- 
eign currency values must be overhauled 
before any postwar stability can return, 
and before the dollar can be used to bring 
stable world currencies. 
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Sequel to Research Boom: 
Contest for Patent Control 


Senator Kilgore’s Belief Government Should Keep 
And License Right to Publicly Financed Inventions 


Fear of Science Office that 
this would mean life-or-death 


power over private business 

A research boom is under way as part 
of this country’s war effort. Dollars paid 
out by Government to make new dis- 
coveries and to develop old discoveries in 
the field of science have risen from 3868,- 
00,000 in 1988 to close to 31,000,000,000 
being spent in 1945. 

Now the time is coming when a decision 
must be made on the use of information 
from this research, and on the Govern- 
ment’s position with regard to research 
after the war. Not all the information can 
be called wholly the property of the Gov- 
ernment. Many discoveries resulted from 
2 combination of privately supported re- 
search and Government effort. 

The juestion that now is raised relates 
to who gets what information resulting 
from wartime research, and on what basis 
and on what terms. Two approaches to an 
answer now are offered, with Congress to 
be the arbiter. On the answer to be given’ 
may depend fortunes, may hinge the trend 
that research takes in the future, and this 
country’s success in developing new means 
of defense. 

The issue is being posed in this form: 

Private control. One school of thought 
holds that discoveries or patents resulting 
from Government-aided research should 
be assigned to the private interests shar- 
ing in that research. The companies that 
developed new uses for nylon, improve- 
ments in penicillin, more powerful insecti- 
cides or the jeep would be given exclusive 
rights to exploit these new products com- 
mercially, subject to a free license to the 
Government to use these products. 

This approach is taken by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, and the busi- 
hessmen, scientists, educators and Govern- 
ment officials in OSRD, in a report just 
made .to President Truman. The OSRD 
position is that an airplane manufacturer 
asked to design a wing for the Army’s 
B-29 Superfortress will be more willing to 
tackle this problem if he knows he will 
have the right to use the new wing com- 
mercially than he would if the benefit of 
his effort accrued altogether to the Gov- 
ernment, 
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Government control. The other school 
contends that all ideas and patents devel- 
oped with aid of federal funds should be- 
long to the Government: that if the Army, 
for example, paid to develop a process to 
dehydrate food, the Government should 
hold the patent. The Government would 
grant licenses to private interests, but not 
necessarily those that developed the proc- 
ess, to use such patents except where this 
would result in a monopoly or grant an 
unfair competitive advantage. This pro- 
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posal is made by Senator Kilgore (Dem.), 
of West Virginia, in a report by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The conflict between these two ap- 
proaches centers on the fear of abuses that 
could grow from control of the know-how 
developed by Government-aided research. 
The Kilgore group believes that private 
control of knowledge gained from Govern- 
ment-sponsored research will help to create 
monopolies. The OSRD contends that, if 
the Government has power to select li- 
censees for the patents it holds, it will be 
in a position to make or break any institu- 
tion or company. Instead, laws already in 
force are considered ample protection for 
the public interest. 

This clash of viewpoints is growing in 
importance because of the pressure to re- 
lease information on wartime inventions. 
This information is needed to help busi- 
ness reconvert to peacetime production 
with a minimum of unemployment. And, 
until a decision is reached as to whether 
the Government or private interests 
should control the results of research paid 
for by the Government, there can be no 
Government-sponsored peacetime program 
to encourage research. 

There is agreement between the two 
groups that Government must take a 
growing part in research. Business needs 
new concepts like radar and new ideas like 
synthetics with which to develop a volume 
of production that can provide full em- 
ployment. National security demands con- 
tinuous improvements of present weap- 
ons, such as nonrecoil guns, and develop- 
ment of new weapons, such as jet planes, 
to meet possible future threats. Medicine 
requires new techniques and cures like the 
sulfa drugs to combat diseases causing 
more deaths each year than the total of 
American lives lost in battle in this war. 

To meet this end, the Kilgore report 
recommends establishment of a National 
Science Foundation in the Government. 

The OSRD, in its report to the Presi- 
dent, likewise suggests a National Re- 
search Foundation to promote scientific 
study through contracts with private in- 
terests. A suggested budget begins at $33, 
500,000 in the first year of operation and 
expands to $122,500,000 in the fifth. Legis- 
lation to put the OSRD program into 
effect has been submitted to Congress by 
Senator Magnuson (Dem.) , of Washington. 

These proposals are expected to be 
acted upon later this year. But, in the 
meantime, business is waiting for the go- 
ahead signal that it can use information 
developed during the war, and the terms 
on which it can use that information. On 
how and when these questions are decided 
depends the speed with which business 
resumes peacetime production. Congress 
is being pressed now to give this answer. 
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ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial thet public opinion should be enlightened."’ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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By DAVID 


For generations we have heard the slogan: “Sea 
power—our first line of defense.”” We maintained our 
Navy for decades at what we considered effective 
strength for each period of our history on the theory 
that the vast expanse of two oceans protected us and 
that the fleet by quick mobile operations could defend 
our long coast lines against attack. 

Today sea power has demonstrated that in reality 
it is also our first line of offense. 

For sea power kept the lanes of the Atlantic safe 
enough for food and supplies to go to England so that 
we could be assured of a huge base for air operations. 

Sea power made possible the transporting of 4,000,- 
000 men to Europe and then landed an invasion army 
on the coast of Normandy. For nearly a month heavy 
naval guns protected the troops on the beaches even 
after they had penetrated 12 miles inland. Tanks and 
artillery, machine guns and bulldozers, trucks and 
ammunition could be landed because the navies of 
Great Britain and the United States, with their air 
cover, stood guard. But mostly these could be landed 
because there was no adequate German sea power. 
With all her industrial strength, Germany provided 
only a negative sea weapon—the submarine—and we 
overcame it. Primarily, she failed to build a navy 
strong enough to land her armies in Britain in the 
summer of 1940. 

American sea power not only has helped British 
sea power to dominate the Atlantic but American sea 
power has defeated Japanese sea power in the Pacific. 


Alone in the Pacific: All honor to the brave British 
and Dutch naval units which, together with our own 
meagre fleet in the Far East, fought delaying actions 
in the Netherlands East Indies in the beginning, and 
all honor to the brave men of the British carrier task 
forces who recently came to fight alongside of us in 
the Western Pacific. But it was the United States Navy 
which found itself alone in 1941 confronted with the 
job of beating back the advance of Japanese sea power 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor had impaired the 
fieet which we had concentrated at our nearest base. 

Japanese sea power swept down to the South Pacific 
in the first few months of the war. The Japanese Navy 
won those initial victories with amphibious landings 
that clicked with precision. If Japan had possessed 
more carriers and a bigger navy, and if we had not re- 
tained the major part of our one-ocean fleet in the 
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Pacific, the States of Washington, Oregon and (4 ndyin 
fornia would have been vulnerable to bombardrw }, jan 
We had 383 combatant ships in our Navy in 19.4 p 
Allowing for past losses, we have 1,500 warships afr py 
today. We have the largest navy in the world—109 () to pri 
ships of all types. It is a five-ocean navy. eepet 
Defeated enemy fleet: The United States Navirecede 
has traversed 8,000 miles of ocean—the longest offegangerc 
sive sweep ever made by sea power en masse in 4 What 
world history. We have saved Australia and New Zegkhiever 
land. We have captured the Philippines. But we hal few y: 
also driven the enemy out of island fortresses and @r pow 
bases which she had developed in the last quarter offfips we 
century. We are able now to bombard the coast of tower o 
enemy country because we defeated in the last thombarc 
years one of the strongest naval fleets of modern tim@hain art 
This has not been due to any one particular type fram on 
weapon or one type of service. It has been due to @ The a: 
types operating together and all branches functionig§ a float 
as a complete military organization inside the Navgeensive 
under the unspectacular leadership of a military genigven the 
—Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King. hips anc 
Although our Navy has expanded rapidly and n@Mt-aircs 
has reserves—officers and enlisted men—at the rafftuiliary 
of ten reserves to one of the regulars, the nucleus § the ca 
pre-war days was not only well trained but was alg if the 
to transmit that training to the reserves. The expagetk to a 
sion of personnel from 425,000 to 4,000,000 has be@el or if 
digested because the basic system of organization agfpot in |] 
training and concepts of strategy have been rightB the che 
The Navy has won this great offensive because ilfan Am: 
a team. It has an air arm but this is an integral p@unitions 
of the Navy and its fliers are trained to take ord@f tens of 
from flight directors on the decks of ships. Mees anc 
It has a submarine service that destroys millions§ an areg 
tons of the enemy’s shipping and sends its torpedd#t zone t 
into the hulls of enemy warships. No demand afifd thus r 
from these underwater fighters for recognition a8 @sa—an 
independent submarine service. No demand arises {@We hav. 
a separate naval air force. All work together as 4 UM moved ; 
under the sufficiently glorious mantle of sea pow@then t 
But this is not all. The Navy has its own infantrygWe see 
the Marine Corps, trained for amphibious landi§mit the 
and for assault work. The Marines have a tactical #mbardin 
force of their own—unrivalled in versatility and effefny hay, 
tiveness. The Navy has its own construction D4ftl-won 
talions, known as the “Seabees,” which have ¢afifie strat, 
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“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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hecause of strength of its fleet, United States wages successful war 
ousands of miles from its shores—Navy’s power is in many 


eapons and many services operating as a single team 


and (lt ving fame in building quickly the air fields needed 
oardrw by Jand-based planes once the bases have been cap- 
y in 19'fired by our amphibious forces. 
1ips afd The Navy has many other services that do not get 
—109(iity print on the spectacular side, such as the mine- 
epers and underwater-demolition squads which 
eede an invasion. This is about as daring and 
angerous work as any in this war. 
What is needed, to be sure, in appraising the 
hievements of the Navy is a balanced perspective. 
few years ago in an exuberance of enthusiasm about 
es and @ir power, it was insisted by some critics that battle- 
uarter olffips were no longer necessary. Today the terrible fire 
oast of tifower of those mighty battleships make possible our 
last th@ombardment of coastal Japan, and it will be the 
jern tim@fain artillery of invasion operations. (See also Picto- 
lar typefram on pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 
due to @ The aircraft carrier, of course, has come to stay. It 
unctionig a floating air base. It has proved its offensive and 
the Navefensive power beyond peradventure of a doubt. But 
rary genigven the carriers must have an escorting ring of battle- 
ipsand cruisers and destroyers, with their numerous 
y and nqmti-aircraft guns to defend those carriers. Also the 
t the rajuiliary vessels of the fleet are just as indispensable 
nucleus the carriers. How long could the planes stay in the 
t was aig if the carriers had to go many thousands of miles 
‘he expageck to a fixed base to get a new supply of bombs and 
0 has be@el or if the battleships had to go back to a naval 
zation agepot in Pearl Harbor to get more shells? 
en rightB The chain of supply ships: Today the “fleet train” 
ecause ilfan American invention—keeps up a steady flow of 
tegral p@unitions and supplies by means of an endless relay 
take ord tens of thousands of cargo vessels. The carrier task 
tes and battleship units can retire during the night 
millions§ an area only a hundred miles or so back of the com- 
s torped@t zone to meet large concentrations of supply ships 
nand afiffd thus refuel and replenish their food and munitions 
ition a8 #%2—an unprecedented accomplishment. 
d arises !§We have in reality developed mobile bases that can 
er as 4 Ul moved right up to outlying fixed bases of the enemy 
sea pow@dthen to the doorstep of his homeland. 
 infantrygWe see now how the hard-won bases at Okinawa 
is landingmit the Army Air Forces to take over the task of 
tactical @mbarding southern Japan, how the B-29s of the 
y and effefmy have been stepping up their flights from the 
action D4#tl-won bases at Saipan, Guam and Iwo Jima to 
ave eafiille strategic strikes at factories and plants all over 
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Japan’s industrial areas. We see the United States 
Navy sending its battleships and cruisers to blast the 
big northern island of Japan and then Tokyo Bay in 
direct naval bombardments on the enemy coast. We 
see the carrier-based planes directing battleship gun- 
fire from the air. We see these Navy planes destroying 
targets with precision bombing far inside Japan. 

Lessons of the war: Sea power has won a great ad- 
vance. But sea power today is being properly supple- 
mented by land power. The forces of General Mac- 
Arthur, which have been carried and protected across 
bays, inlets and vast seas by the Navy and landed 
from island to island all the way north, beginning at 
Port Moresby in New Guinea and winding up in the 
Philippines and Borneo in recent weeks, are in a posi- 
tion now to join with the Tenth Army at Okinawa and 
with the various divisions of the United States Ma- 
rines which are at Pacific bases. 

But the Navy must land those ground forces on the 
beaches of Japan. Practically all of our tens of thou- 
sands of landing craft, manned by the Navy—which 
includes the Coast Guard—must meet the hazards of 
enemy fire on the day of an invasion and immediately 
thereafter. The Navy must have the big naval guns 
and the planes from carriers to provide not only 
protection during the landings but tactical air cover 
for weeks and weeks thereafter, if necessary, as at 
Okinawa, until such time as the ground forces can 
capture fields for the use of land-based Army planes. 

It is a mammoth job that requires teamwork. There 
is plenty of glory in it for all branches of the United 
States armed services. Without any one of them, the 
victory could not be won. 

But the American people and especially Congress, 
in planning for the future safety of our coasts, must 
not overlook two of the biggest lessons of this war. 

The first lesson is that Germany was defeated be- 
cause she lacked the sea power to prevent millions of 
American troops from crossing 3,000 miles of ocean 
and lacked previously the ships to land her own mil- 
lions across only 30 miles of the English Channel. 

The second lesson is that adequate sea power, 
available to any nation with large industrial resources, 
can carry out a successful offensive many thousands 
of miles from the homeland base. 

Sea power has emerged as our first line of offense, 
but it remains also our first line of defense. 
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AMERICAN GOALS AT POTSDAM 


‘Big 3’ Understanding Sought on Pacific War and Postwar Europe 


Mr. Truman’‘s exposition 
of this nation’s policies. 
Major role of Mr. Byrnes 


President Truman is leaving much of the 
sledge work of the Big Three conference 
to James F. Byrnes. Unlike President 
Roosevelt, who kept all of the threads of 
the previous conferences in his own hands, 
Mr. Truman is allowing his Secretary of 
State to work out the details of America’s 
future foreign policy. 

Thus, the maim topics on the Potsdam 
agenda are threshed out in detail by the 
British, Russian and American foreign 
secretaries in daily meetings after their 





own military and diplomatic advisers and 
technical experts have gone over the facts 
and studied them from their own national 
point of view. Only when the subject. ts 
ready for a final agreement by the princi- 
pals of the three governments docs Presi- 
dent Truman take a direct hand. 

The American objectives are clear. 
The path to agreement has been fairly 
well marked off by Mr. Roosevelt. It has 
been illuminated still further by Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Byrnes. 

They want to come away from Berlin 
with: an understanding of what Russia is 
to do im the war with Japan; a clear agree- 
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ment about the joint administration of 
Germany; a general understanding about 
the reparations to be exacted from Ger- 
many, and an agreement on policies that 
will open the way to a settlement of the 
scores of political, territorial and economic 
problems that are strewn across Europe 
and the Middle East. 

American policy. A clear glimpse of 
the American approach to these problems 
was viven to his colleagues by Mr. Truman 
in a two-minute speech when the Ameri- 
can flag was raised over the headquarters 
building of this Government’s military 
staff in the outskirts of Berlin. Mr. ‘Tru- 
man said: 

“We have conclusively proved that a 


—Acme from Signal Corps radiophoto 
SECRETARY BYRNES PRESIDENT TRUMAN GENERALISSIMO STALIN COMMISSAR MOLOTOV 
... the U.S. hand was revealed in two minutes 


free people can successfully look after the 
affairs of the world, 

“We must reinember that in raising 
this flag we are raising it in the name of 
the people of the United States, who are 
looking forward to a better world, a peace- 
ful world, a world in which all the people 
will have an opportunity to enjoy the 
good things in life and not just a few at 
the top. 

“Let’s not forget: that we are fighting 
for peace and for the welfare of mankind. 
We are not fighting for conquest. 

“There is not one piece of territory or 
one thing of a monetary nature that we 


want out of this war. We want peace and 
prosperity for the world as a whole. We 
want to see the time come when we can 
do the things in peace that we have been 
able to do in war. If we can put this tre- 
mendous machine of ours, which has made 
this victory possible, to work for peace 
we could look forward to the greatest age 
in the history of mankind. That is what 
we propose to do.” 

The speech was extemporaneous, 

Relief for Europe. The distress of the 
civilian populations all across Europe al- 
ready has made an impact upon the Presi- 
dent’s mind. The first immediate results 
of the conferences are becoming evident in 
the forees that Mr. Truman is setting into 
motion for the relief of this distress. 

American agencies were instructed to 
make a thorough study of the coal, food 
and transport needs in Europe. These 
needs are growing more acute. As the cold 
months approach, the danger of economie 
and political chaos increases. 

Harold L. Iekes, the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator, is working out plans to send as 
much as 6,000,000 tons of American coal 
to Europe. And an order has gone to the 
Office of War Information to collect the 
facts about European needs and put those 
facts before the American people. 

Big Three harmony. While Mr. Byrnes 
and his associates are busy hammering out 
the detailed work., Mr. Truman, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo 
Stalin relax and get acquainted. They have 
toured the wrecked parts of Berlin, made 
censored remarks about what they saw, 
and held a series of luncheons and dinners. 

Some of the details of their visits are 
emerging through the thick line of bayo- 
nets that holds reporters and the public 
outside their conference quarters. 

Mr. Truman gave a state dinner for his 
colleagues. At their request, he played 
Beethoven’s “Minuet in G” on the piano. 
An American sergeant, Eugene _ List, 
known in peacetime to the American con- 
cert stage, played selections from Tehai- 
kovsky, Chopin and the Leningrad com- 
poser, Dmitri Shostakovitch. 

Generalissimo Stalin was delighted. He 
shook hands with the pianist, drank a toast 
to his health and asked for more. The 
pianist played Russian folk music and 
wound up with the “Missouri Waltz” at 
Mr. Churchill’s request. The Big Three had 
found a point on which they were in ac- 
cord. 
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IN ON THE KILL 


T fought its way through the 

Ruhr and up to the Rhine— 
this new 45-ton land fortress by 
Fisher. 


And right there at the crucial 
Remagen bridge, two “Tiger 
Tamers” shelled the town, blew 
up a train, and helped disperse 
the demolition engineers. They 
played star parts in the dramatic 
thrust that poured across the 
bridge, and pierced the heart of 
an army. 


The M-26 “Tiger Tamer” was de- 
signed and engineered by Fisher 
Body in cooperation with Army 
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Ordnance development engi- 
neers. Its 90-millimeter gun, 
heavier armor and wider treads 
make it the most powerful tank 
we have ever built. It is the latest 
and best of more than 18,500 
fast tanks and tank destroyers 
by Fisher. 


Fisher Body craftsmanship is re- 
sponsible for this record. All the 
skills and techniques inherent in 
the Fisher Body organization 
were long ago turned to the mak- 
ing of the best armament possible 
— tanks, bombers, big guns, 
sensitive flying instruments and 
other ordnance, 
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The Army-Navy “E” flies above ten Fisher 
Body plants for excellence in aircraft, 
tank and naval ordnance production. 


And the “Body by Fisher” emblem 
stands for fine craftsmanship on 
every piece of this armament just 
as it always has stood and always 
7 « 
will stand for fine craftsmanship 
in the Bodies by Fisher on all 
General Motors cars. 
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& of National Issues 


‘One-Man Control 
Of Surplus Sales? 
Press Reaction 


President Truman’s proposal that Con- 
gress amend the Surplus Property Act to 
provide for a single administrator in place 
of the present three-member board is wel- 
comed generally by commenting editors. 
Some, however, feel that revision of the 
law should go even further toward sim- 
plifying procedure of surplus disposal. 

Noting that “experience has indicated 

the merit of making the change the Presi- 
dent recommends,” the New York Times 
(Ind.) suggests that “two principles should 
be observed in the administration of this 
program: It should be integrated with 
other reconversion activities and : 
should have the power to see that its 
policies are carried out promptly.” 
The Washington Evening Star (Ind.) 
| believes that “the present three-man setup 
‘yiolates a basic principle of sound ad- 
ministration, and, in a field involving the 
disposal of properties worth scores of bil- 
lions of dollars, such violation can lead to 
inefficiency and confusion costly in the 
extreme.” 

“But the placing of responsibility in a 
single individual will not of itself correct 
the present situation,” the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) contends, 
adding: “The present law . . . is unwork- 
able for other reasons as well.” The Herald 
Tribune calls for a “complete and early 
overhauling of this legislation before the 
surplus disposal program gets completely 
out of hand.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
argues that “every informed student of 
this problem recommended in the begin- 
ning that surplus disposal be handled by 
asingle administrator with ample powers.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
which last year “came to the conclusion 
that the board method of administration 
was preferable to concentrating power in 
Belle the hands of a single policy-making offi- 
cial,” now believes that “the Board’s own 
experience gives added weight to Presi- 
ie dent Truman’s appeal to Congress to re- 
fruits, place the existing setup by a single ad- 
ministrator in the interest of quick and 
decisive action.” 

“Everything that Congress and federal 
: administrators can do to expedite this 
surplus property disposal consistent with 
honest and equitable competition for the 
goods should be done,” the New York 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.) observes. 
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Only fifty cents a day 





hires a Camel! 


N Southern Arabia you can hire a camel, 
plus the required attendant, for about 
50 cents a day. 

Sounds cheap! But let’s see. . . 

If you wanted to move a ¢on of freight, 
you'd need 4 camels. Total cost per day—$2. 
Moreover, camel caravans are slow-moving 
ships of the desert—average around 15 miles 
a day. So your cost per ton mile figures out to 
13 cents...and that’s expensive transportation! 

On the Erie and other American Railroads, 
where workers are paid many times as much 
as a camel attendant, and each freight car 
costs the price of 70 camels, shippers can 
move freight at high speeds for an average 
cost of not 13 cents... but Jess than 1 cent a 
ton mile! 

This kind of low-cost mass transportation, 
created by the private capital of individual 
investors, enables the Erie and other rail- 
roads to meet the needs of our mass produc- 
tion economy. Under the American Way of 
Life, we have achieved the greatest industrial 
capacity and the highest standard of living 
any nation has ever known. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 




























Trade Your Folding Money 
For Fighting Money 
...-BUY WAR BONDS 
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JAPANESE TARGETS 
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Battleship bombardment now is added to aircraft 
bombing to knock out Japan. The Pictogram above 
shows what this means. 

One battleship with nine guns of 16-inch caliber will 
deliver 21,600 pounds of high explosives in one minute of 
actual firing. In sixty minutes of firing, this single battle- 
ship will deliver 1,296,000 pounds of explosives, or about 
648 tons. Its projectiles, weighing 2,400 pounds each, 
will be laid on specific targets under observed fire. 

The B-29 fleet, official figures reveal, in its over-all 
operations has directed about one fourth of its bombs at 
precision targets. Thus, 255 B-29s, each carrying 10 tons 
of bombs, are needed in actual operations to place on a 
precise target the same weight of explosives that a single 
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battleship can place in sixty minutes of firing. The aimed 
and guided fire of battleship big guns is even more effec- 
tive than this comparison suggests, because a larger pro- 
portion of the battleship fire than of a bomb load, even 
in precision bombing, lands on the target. 

With 10 battleships, each delivering 60 minutes of 16 
inch-gun fire, the same effect can be had as could be had 
with the bombing power of 10 fleets of B-29s of 255 
planes each, on the basis of bombs dropped on precision 
targets rather than those dropped on urban areas get 
erally. 

These facts reveal the degree of destruction Japan 
faces, now that battleship bombardment is added to ail 
craft bombing to wreck her industry and transport. 
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Bomber fleets will step up raids on cities, on inland in- 
dustries, on inland transport, on shipping in the Sea of 


Japan. These fleets will include those of the Army Air 


Forces and Navy carrier forces. Attacks are rising to a 
level that suggests a shortage of targets within a foresee- 
able period. Japan is peculiarly vulnerable to air bombing. 

Battleships will aim their fire at specific targets of the 
highest importance, where those targets are within range 
of the big guns. Victims of the first battleship attacks 
were Japan’s main. steel plant; iron and engineering 
works; a shipyard; a copper refinery, and factories mak- 
ing machinery, arms, chemicals and synthetic oil. Japan, 
with her cities and industries sticking out on the coast, 
ishighly vulnerable to battleship attack. 


JULY 27, 1945 


Both bombers and battleships are revealed by experi- 
ence to have their place in the armory of modern war. 

A bomber crashes through air defenses to drop its load 
of explosives on an area or a precise target that can be 
reached by no other means. A bomber can penetrate to 
targets not reachable by other weapons. 

A battleship smashes opposition on the surface of the 
sea, over which the bulk of transport must flow, both to 
supply the bombers and to reach directly to the enemy’s 
shores. A battleship, after that, turns its devastating fire 
upon the most valuable of the exposed war facilities. 

In both cases, fire power delivered against the enemy 
is the objective. Within its range, the battleship packs 
the greatest fire power of any war weapon. 
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HE trees business trom 


the curse of idle facts 


What is unusual about this man? 

It’s his ability to inject the price- 
less element of control into your busi- 
ness records ... to give them “‘Fact- 
Power.” 

Without control, records are a 
mere history of stock... cost... 
personnel . . . sales. Such records fail 
to indicate in themselves what action 
should be taken, and cehen. Minor and 
major decisions alike must wait upon 
analysis of recorded facts, unless 
record systems provide control. 

Sight analysis, made possible by 
the development of Kardex Graph- 
A-Matic charting signal control, 
is saving thousands of man-hours 
every day because somebody called 
in the Systems Technician. While 
providing the all-important control, 
this man also knows how to simplify 
and consolidate duplicated and over- 
lapping records. He can design them 
to eliminate waste effort, house 
them for faster, easier reference, 
protect them from fire at the point 
of use. 


Through knowledge interchanged 
with his hundreds of colleagues, he 
offers you the accumulated record- 
control experience of leading organi- 
zations everywhere. He is at our 
nearest Branch Office, and can go to 
work for you today. 





HE makes signals tell the whole truth 
fast. Modern records are self-analyzing re- 
cords. With Kardex Graph-A-Matic signal 
control they visually separate abnormal 
conditions from normal ones, indicate at a 
glance where attention is needed. One hun- 
dred and thirty-six examples of successful 
management-by-cxception on the part of 
prominent companies are illustrated 
in “Graph-A-Matic Management Control.” 
This valuable and important study is avail- 
able to executives on request. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND. 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 





_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Would Allied forces in the Pacific 
be justified in using poison gas 
against Japan if it would save lives 
and speed victory? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to the advisability 
of using poison gas against Japan, 
The United States News asked ex- 
perts on international law, veterans, 
members of Congress and others for 
their opinions. 
printed herewith. 
Others will appear neat week. 


Answers are 


Frederic R. Coudert 


New York, N.Y.; President, American So- 
ciety of International Law, 


answers: 

My answer to your question is “No,” 
unless it can be shown conclusively that 
Japan is making use of poison gas against 
American forces. In that event, we would 
be legally and morally justified in using 
eas as a necessary reprisal measure and 
would be relieved from any conventional 
obligation to refrain from such use. Other- 
wise we would be using a method prohib- 
ited by The Hague Convention and_ by 
our Treaty of 1922 with Japan (and 
some other nations) not to use “as- 
phyxiating, poisonous or other gases.” This 
treaty was ratified by the U.S. Senate, 
but not proclaimed because not ratified 
by France. 

To now inaugurate the use of such 
gases would be in violation of treaty obli- 
gations and most unfortunate at a mo- 
ment when we seek, rightly, to punish 
enemies who have violated the law of war 
and the dictates of humanity. 


Roane Waring 


Memphis, Tenn.; President and General 
Counsel, The Memphis Street Railway Co.; 
Past National Commander, The American 
Legion, 


answers: 


As I understand it, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is not a party to the Geneva 
Convention which outlawed the use of 
poison gas. This being true, there is no 
legal obligation on the part of the Ameri- 
can Government to. refrain from using 
poison gas. 

It remains only then to determine the 
moral question. Personally, I see no dif- 
ference between blowing a man’s head off 
with high explosives, burning him up with 
flame from a flame thrower, or killing him 
with gas. I have always felt that we should 
use poison gas if it will speed the end of 
the war. We must be realistic and know 
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Wottheieg Rolls Likte a Bald... 


. .. and Pipsqueak O’Shay has just applied that 
principle in a manner which wins ball games! 


That same fundamental fact—‘‘Nothing Rolls 
Like a Ball’’—is the difference between ball bear- 
ings and any other type bearing. Throughout war 
and industry, New Departure Ball Bearings are 
proving their unique fitness for our new world of 
higher speeds and heavier loads. 


For the simple device of carrying the loads on 


There is more for you in a New 
Departure ball bearing than steel 
and precision. Advanced engin- 
eering and a desire to serve are 
tangible plus values. 





a circle of tough steel balls, rolling freely in pre- 
cision-ground raceways, has been the answer to 
many a 64 Million Dollar Question. 


We believe no other bearing has 
as many —and varied — advantages 
as the ball bearing. Particularly the 
ball bearing backed by the technical 
skill and the wide experience of 
New Departure. 3377-C 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 







NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. ¢ Branches in DETROIT e CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES and Other Pris-ipal Cities 





FIRHEL! SYSTEM ENE 


They Go Ta wy 


FOR MATERIALS- AND LABOR-SAVING CARE 
OF WAXED FLOORS 


A timely trio: Solarbrite Scrub Soap, to quickly and safely remove 
wax prior to rewaxing ... Liquid Kote ae Wax, to provide max- 
imum floor protection with minimum maintenance ... and Sanax 
Wax Cleaner, to prolong the life of wax applications and conserve 
wax supply. 


Solarbrite Scrub Soap. A newtral liquid soap made of pure 
vegetable oils. Extremely heavy in density .. . goes farther. Espe- 
cially recommended for linoleum, marble, terrazzo, and sealed 
wood surfaces. 


Liquid Kote Floor Wax. The finest liquid wax ever perfected! 
Contains genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Wax. For all floors 
except rubber, mastic, and asphalt. 


Sanax Wax Cleaner. Quickly and safely removes dirt, oil, and 
grease, replacing much of the wax that water removes when ma- 
chine-scrubbing or damp-mopping 
to remove dust. Economical to 
use—requires but two ounces to 
a gallon of water. Excellent for 
linoleum, wood, tile, terrazzo, 
marble, and composition floors. 















1F YOU NEED 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT 
...and cannot qualify 
for it now, ask about 
a Finnell Preferred 
Listing. These products are processed in Finnell’s 
own laboratories, and are put up in 1, 5, 
30, and 55-gallon containers. For consul- 
tation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3707 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Cana- 
dian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 






that war must be made as horrible and as 
destructive as possible to expedite its end. 

Therefore, I repeat, I feel that. at the 
proper time when it can be made most ef. 
fective, poison gas should be used. There | 
is only one question that must be con. | 
sidered, the result of reprisal on our pris. 
oners of war. 







Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 
(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; Former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Fleet; Former Commander, 
Yangtze Patrol, China, 

answers: 

It has been a policy of this country not 
to use gas unless the enemy uses it firs! 
against us. My opinion is that this un- 
doubted inhuman method of warfare 
would not be justified for the following 
reasons: 

If gas has been used by Japan against 
China, this use in any quantity is doubtful 
and not sufficient for us to renounce ou 
avowed policy, even if it might save lives 
and speed victory. 

The unlimited use of gas would cause 
the civilian population much additional! 
suffering and make the war much mor 
terrible. 

Victory over Japan is now supposed \ 
be certain and no more terrible weapons 
are needed to assure us victory. 

Our bombing of Japan’s cities is terribl 
enough without involving more terrible 
methods. 

We should refrain from the use of gas 
until Japan employs it in an_ unlimited 
amount and only then “retaliate in kind 
and in full measure.” 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Appropriations, Education and Labor, 
Immigration, and Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program, 


answers: 


I believe it would, if a clear case cai 
be made that it would save lives and speed 
victory. It has become rather obvious in 
the war that the so-called rules of war are 
thrown overboard by either side if a sub- 
stantial advantage can be gained thereby. 
Certainly scant regard has been paid to 
them by either the Japanese or the Nazis. 

However, from my own conversations 
with military leaders, I am_ inclined to 
doubt whether the premise that lives 
would be saved is true. 


Jean A. Brunner 
Forest Hills, N.Y.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S., 
answers: 

The determination as to whether poison 
gas should be used against Japan should 
be left to the military and naval com- 
mand of the Allied forces. They are in the 
best position to determine the needs to 
bring a quick and decisive victory. 
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Pra. 


AMERIC 


I. starts this way. 


Somebody makes a new kind of refrigerator, 
or a better washing machine, or a radio- 
phonograph that’s pretty efficient and convenient. 


They advertise it. The Jones family in your 
neighborhood decides to buy it. You drop in 
for a visit. 


“That's a mighty convenient machine,” you 
say. “I think I'll make a note of the brand.” 


And soon you are enjoying better refrigeration 
. or a more modern home laundry, or the 
pleasure of a great new musical instrument. 


That’s progress ... American style! 


When something better is made, everyone 
knows how to get it. Just ask for the brand. 
Wherever it’s sold, that same brand made by 
that same manufacturer will have the same 
high quality you want. 


In these days when demand so greatly outruns 











AN STYLE 


supply, a temptation exists to reduce quality to 
help fill the demand. No reputah!> manufacturer 
yields to that temptation. Ne ,.putable manu- 
facturer ever forgets the pledge of quality implied 
in his brand name. 


Calvert, in common with every forward- 
looking American business, believes that the 
loss of a good name can never be justified 

. . not by profit, not by expediency, not even 
by war. 


Yes, Calvert believes that Progress... 
American style ... means confidence in buying. 
It means good faith in selling. It means better 


products for more people at /ess cost. 


Progress ... American style... is still a 
pretty good way of assuring our people a better 
and richer life than is found anywhere else 


in the world! 


Sesser edo Ie 


W. W. Wachtel, President 








The 4th in a new series of business messages from 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEW YORK 17,,N.Y. 
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Reprints of this series are available on request 





THE JOKER IN AIR POWER 


EVERY PILOT who wings 
his Liberator or Fortress over 
Germany or Japan knows 
what the joker in Air Power 
is. 

Every ground crewman 
whose job is to keep a Mus- 
tang, Thunderbolt, or Cor- 
sair in hair-trigger fighting 
trim knows what it is. 

Every aircraft engineer 
who ever saw the inside of a 
wind tunnel knows what it is. 


Do you know thejoker in Air Power? 


It’s very important that you should. For, partly because 
America forgot it during the prewar years, we came terribly 
close to losing this war right at the start. 

But now we are winning the war, largely because a 
few far-sighted men knew what the joker in Air 
Power was. 


So simple—so easy to forget 


The joker in Air Power is TIME — the heart-breaking 
months and years it takes to design, to build, and to 
perfect a plane to the point where it becomes an 
efficient, service-tested battle plane, ready for action. 














For example, America’s first four-engine, long- 
range bomber was born back in 1934. 
But when war was declared, some 7 years later, this bomber 
was not even then ready to go into action as the potent fight- 
ing weapon it is today. 


True, the first model was flown in the summer of 
1935. The aircraft engineers knew then that the basic 
design was good. 

But between the first “prototype” and the current 
model, there have been more than 4000 changes, involving © 
over 4 million engineering hours. 

Even by working with desperate speed, it has taken | 
years to smooth out the “‘bugs’’—to give our Air Forces | 
this heavy long-range bomber, so urgently needed, in| 
its most efficient form. 


There aren’t many short cuts 


When the war clouds grew blacker over Europe, 
the .U. S. Army Air Forces came to Consolidated 
Vultee with the request for still another four-engine 
heavy bomber. 

Shortly afterward—in 1939—the B-24 Liberator 
was born. 

But, even with Consolidated Vultee’s long experi- 
ence in building mammoth sea planes, it took over 3 
years, over | million engineering hours, and more than 5 mil- 
lion hours to tool up the plants, before the Liberator was 
ready to go into action as one of America’s most dev- 
astating, heavy bombardment weapons. 

Similarly, it took 5 years to develop one of this 
war’s foremost fighter planes from drawing board to 
final test flight and mass production. 

And one of the country’s greatest aircraft engines 
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has taken 11 years to develop—and ever since the 
war started, it’s been undergoing change after change 
to increase its horsepower still more. 


America 1941—a second-rate power 


Many other examples could be cited. But there is no need 
to labor the point. 

The truth of the matter is that America was caught napping. 
The nation which invented the airplane was woefully 
unprepared to defend itself against Axis air power. 
We had become a second-rate power in the air. 

And the Axis knew it. They knew that under nor- 
mal conditions, it takes from 3 to 7 years for a plane 
to progress from drawing board to combat duty. 
What they overlooked was the undreamed-of capacity of the 
American people, and the American aircraft industry, to do 
the impossible. 

Starting almost from scratch, we have been able to 
design, build, and deliver war planes by the tens of 
thousands—an air armada overwhelming in its might 
and superiority, as of today. But remember, the 
elapsed time has been five years! 


“Hot” today— obsolete tomorrow 





Progress in aeronautics is now so rapid that today’s 
“‘hottest”” combat plane is virtually obsolete tomor- 
row. Its quality must constantly be improved—to 
keep it superior to the enemy’s ever-improving planes. 

And it must be replaced, with all possible speed, by 
new planes now on our drafting boards, in our wind 
tunnels, or undergoing their test flights. 

These are facts which an alert America should not, must not, 
forget. 


Another fact to keep in mind 


If we are attacked again, there will probably be no 
warning whatever—no time to prepare. 


There will be no other nation to hold off the enemy, 
as Britain did this time, while we frantically build up 
our power in the air. 

And the attack will most certainly be made with 
new and even more terrible airvorne weapons. 

We must be ready, and able, to protect ourselves from such 
attack. 

Air Supremacy alone cannot win a war, and may 
not in itself prevent another war. But as long as we main- 
tain our strength in the air, no aggressor nation in its right 
mind will dare think of attacking us. 


Air Power is Peace Power 


The backbone of Air Supremacy is a strong, inde- 
pendent competitive aircraft industry, constantly 
working in research, in the improvement of produc- 
tion technique, and in the development of still finer 
planes. 

But we must understand that Air Power is a combination of 
all these things: a postwar Air Force, commercial air 
transport, a strong supporting aircraft industry with 
permanent facilities to meet any emergency, wide- 
spread personal flying, and a national air-minded way 
of thinking. 

When we understand this, we begin to realize that Air Power 
can be one of America’s soundest investments in the interests 
of a lasting peace. 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 











But in aerial warfare, the nation that depends on mere 
lated quantity and present-day superiority of its planes cannot win. IN THE AIR! 
igine That is one reason why Germany lost the Battle of i 
Britain in 1940. 
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MOVES TO RAISE WAGE FLOORS 


How Minimum-Pay Plans Would Work in Wartime and Peacetime 


Proposals fer extending 
unemployment benefits 
in reconversion period 


Agitation for higher minimum wages is 
taking definite shape. Two lines of attack 
are being followed in Congress to push up 
the wages of low-paid workers. One line 
would encourage employers to raise wages 
now to 65 cents an hour; the other would 
put a permanent initial 65-cents-an-hour 
floor under wages and gradually raise that 
floor to 75 cents as postwar years unfold. 

Chances are 50-50 that the wartime 
minimum will be adopted if the Japanese 
war continues for any length of time. 
Chances are less favorable for the higher 
postwar minimums. But employers can 
expect Administration support to be 
thrown behind labor union efforts to have 
the proposal adopted. 

The higher wartime minimum would 
be reached by requiring the National War 
Labor Board to hold as substandard any 
wage less than 65 cents an hour, straight 
time. That would mean a WLB directive 
for a 65-cents-an-hour floor in any wage 
case, and permission to any employer to 
raise his workers to that level without 
WLB approval. The present sub-standard 
wage is defined as below 55 cents an hour. 

The new minimums, if approved, would 
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affect low-wage industries that now are 
having difficulty in recruiting workers. It 
would mean a 15 per cent wage rise on the 
average, for the tobacco and lumber indus- 
tries, a 10 per cent average increase for the 
textile industry. Increased wage costs in 
the higher-paying industries, such as autos, 
would be negligible. If these increases re- 
quire higher prices, sponsors of the resolu- 
tion would allow them on the theory that 
“no group of individuals in our economy 
should be called upon to subsidize the 
price of any commodity in the form of 
substandard rates of pay.” 

The permanent wage floor is pro- 
vided in an amendment proposed for the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which now re- 
quires a 40-cent-an-hour minimum, plus 
overtime, if more than 40 hours are 
worked in one week. Under the amend- 
ment, the wage floor would jump to 65 
cents an hour, rise to 70 cents an hour in 
another year, and to 75 cents an hour in 
the third year. Wage-and-hour provisions 
also would be extended to industries that 
process farm crops, to fish canneries and 
the merchant marine, which now are not 
covered by the law. 

Behind both measures is the same 
group of Senators, led by Senators Pepper 
(Dem.). of Florida, and Mead (Dem.), 
of New York. A companion bill is spon- 
sored in the House by Representative 
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REPRESENTATIVE HOOK 
.«. by their standards more than one third of wage earners are getting substandard pay 
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Hook (Dem.), of Michigan. Higher mini- 
mum wages are justified by this group on 
the ground that three independent budget 
studies indicate that workers need from 
78 cents to $1.42 cents an hour to meet 
“adequate subsistence standards” if they 
work 40 hours a week for 52 weeks. 

The Senators further report that, of 
28,000,000 workers outside of farms, co- 
mestic service and professions: 2,000,000 
now earn less than 40 cents an_ hour; 
5,000,000 earn less than 50 cents an hour, 
and 10,000,000 earn less than 65 cents an 
hour. That means that more than one third 
of the country’s workers are getting sub- 
standard pay by these senatorial standards. 

Most low-paid workers, however, would 
not be affected by the higher minimum 
standards, since they are engaged in serv- 
ice industries such as laundries, and in re- 
tail and wholesale trade, which are not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Still, more than half the workers in the 
lumber, textile and apparel industries, and 
a fifth of those in the electrical equipment 
and rubber industries are reported to be 
getting below the proposed minimum. 

Higher wages dovetail into the Ad- 
ministration program as outlined by Fred 
M. Vinson, then director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, now Secretary of 
the Treasury. In his reconversion report, 
he noted that, to achieve full employment 
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a America’s biggest job’is done, a smart new 


Ford will point the way to pleasures now denied you. 
\nd you’ll want to share them. .. . Here will be a hand- 
some car. Big and roomy—rich with comfort. Behind 
the wheel you’ll find new driving pleasure. It will be so 


nimble—so responsive. Difficult parking will yield to 





in your future! 


its easy handling. ... Naturally, this new car will be 
thrifty and reliable. ... Everywhere you look there’ll be 
improvements—more of them than have been offered 
in many pre-war yearly models. The skill and experi- 
ence which Ford has gained in more than 40 years 


assure this. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P. M., E.W.T., 1:00 P. M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M. W.T., 11:00 A. M., P.W.T. 














NOW MANUFACTURES 


HORIZONTAL 


AS WELL AS 


VERTICAL 


%* Complimenting the eminent line 
of Peerless Vertical Turbine, Hi- 
Lift, Hydro-Foil, Jet and Water 
King Pumps, Peerless now manu- 
factures Horizontal Centrifugal 
Pumps, formerly Dayton-Dowd. 


Peerless has acquired the Dayton- 
Dowd Company of Quincy, Illinois, 
which henceforth will be operated 
as the Quincy Works of Peerless 
Pump Division. 


So now, regardless of the type of 
pump you need—Peerless produces 
it, giving you choice of vertical or 
horizontal design, plus augmented 
hydraulic engineering service. 


Advise us as to the type of pump 
desired—whether vertical or hori- 
zontal—capacity and lift. We will 
be pleased to submit full specifica- 
tions and engineering details. 





Leerless Humps 
f-]VERTICAL & ! | 
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HORIZONTAL 





Food Machinery Corp. 
LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF 
301 W. Ave. 26 


CANTON 6, OHIO 
1250 Camden Ave., $S.W 


QUINCY; ILLINOIS 
2nd and York St 









and a postwar national income sufficient 
to meet the postwar tax bill, Americans 
would have to buy 50 per cent more goods 
and services than before the war. 

Supporters of higher minimum wages 
view their proposal as a step toward get- 
ting m re money into the hands of work- 
ers, who would buy more goods. 

Neither bill will get action in Congress 
until after the summer recess. If the Japa- 
nese war is continuing at full tilt by then, 
and man-power shortages still bother ap- 
parel and lumber industries, pressure prob- 
ably could be organized to push through 
the substandard wage resolution. The per- 
manent measure, however, will be the sub- 
ject of prolonged hearings, and is likely 
to be whittled down before it stands a 
chance of adoption. 


Unemployment relief. The number 
of jobless exceeds 1,000,000 for the first 





SENATORS MURRAY & KILGORE 
» «would Congress be more enthusiastic this year? 


. 


time since July, 1943. Between March 15 
and June 1, a total of 600,000 munitions 
workers lost their jobs. Sharper cuts are 
ahead in aircraft, shipbuilding and ord- 
nance. Between now and a year from now, 
the War Manpower Commission expects 
7,700,000 persons to switch jobs, and 
1,700,000 to be without jobs. 

These trends add power to White House 
pressure for more liberal unemployment- 
insurance payments. That pressure is re- 
flected in a new unemployment-insurance 
bill sponsored by Senators Murray 
(Dem.), of Montana, Kilgore (Dem.), of 
West Virginia, and four of their colleagues 
on the Senate Labor Committee. 

The proposed relief measure would pro- 
vide benefits for the reconversion unem- 
ployed through federal grants to State 
unemployment reserves. It offers: 

Maximum payments of $25 a week 
for 26 weeks to unemployed workers. Un- 
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employment benefits still would be based 
on average pay, but the bill would permit 
benefits to rise to two thirds of earnings. 

Benefits to veterans of $25 a week for 
52 weeks, regardless of length of service. 
Veterans with dependents would get $30 
a week. Present law provides $20 a week. 

Protection to federal workers, seamen, 
agricultural processors and employes of 
small firms not now covered by State laws. 

Travel allowances to workers who 
must go from one city to another for jobs. 

States that do not now provide such 
liberal benefits could receive supplemental 
federal appropriations to meet them. If 
States fail to take advantage of this offer, 
the War Mobilization Director could step 
in and increase the standards. 

The measure is similar to a House bill 
introduced by Representative Doughton 
(Dem.) , of North Carolina. but the House 
bill would not provide federal aid until 


benefit claims on States reach a high level. 

The Senate rejected a similar program 
last year as an amendment to the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act. Rep- 
resentative Doughton introduced his meas- 
ure at the request of the Administration, 
and is not too strong a supporter. Lack of 
enthusiasm for this measure in Congress is 
due principally to opposition to any move 
that tends to upset State administration 
of unemployment insurance. 

Present signs are that the attitude of 
Congress toward more liberal unemploy- 
ment relief has not changed, but that atti- 
tude could switch quickly if unemploy- 
ment rises sharply. And the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that in May the 
layoff rate was the highest since 1942, and 
is rising. 


Printers’ dispute. Latest defiance of 
the National War Labor Board comes from 
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Automati C 
“Machine,” 
SPEEDS YOUR VOLUME 


LEG 


For bullets or payrolls, automatic machines speed-velyme production. 





itor e operator needs only to 
insert forms and record information . . . the machiyie does the rest to give you 


the speed you need for modern payroll accounting. 
_It is the ONLY completely electrified_payroll machine that com- 
putes and prints balances agtomatically. 


The Model 285 payroll machine is so automatic 


Also it automatically numbers; dafes and counts the checks, 
accumulates earnings and deductions, computes net pay, tabu- 
lates from column to column, prints the balance, protects the 
checks, and returns the rarriegs, ready for the next check. 


In ONE operation the 285 rane your ur Payroll Journal, Employee's Statement 
of Earnings and Deductions /the Individual Earnings Record, and the Pay Check 
or Cash Envelope! acne tie 

The flexibility of the a ecsecins it fo meet requirements of future changes in 
forms or procedures. 9 /_- 

Manufacturers, utilities, banks,+etail stores, and other businesses say the 285 
makes an “‘inside’’ profit. They say its automatic features create the speed to 
give you volume production-and to maintain control figures always up to date. 


Let the 285 give YOU vol- 
ume production. Your near- 
est Remington Rand special- 
ist will analyze your needs 


Phone 


him now, or write to us. 


without obligation. 


BUY, KEEP WAR BONDS 





“Reming ton Rand 
nr 5, N. Y. | 
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one of the ol'est and once one of the most 
conservative unions in the country—the 
International Typographical Union, which 
is threatening publishers with widespread 
strikes. The printers appear likely to give 
the Board its most troublesome issue since 
it clashed with James Petrillo of the Musi- 
cians’ Union—and lost. 

Technically, the dispute involves new 
union rules adopted at the union’s last 
national convention, which employers are 
told to observe. One of the rules is that 
arbitration cannot be used when contracts 
are up for renewal. Another is that the 
union won’t accept arbitration in argu- 
ments over whether typesetters should re- 
produce advertisements submitted to news- 
papers ready for printing. Unless employ- 
ers accept these “union laws,” they are 
warned to expect strikes in the absence 
of contracts. 

War Labor Board attitude is that dis- 
putes over arbitration clauses are no dif- 
ferent than disputes over other matters 
that threaten work stoppages, and come 
within its jurisdiction. The Typographical 
Union contends that WLB has jurisdiction 
only over stabilization policies, and warns 
that it will ignore Board orders in other 
matters. 

Underlying the dispute appears to be 
another test of strength between unions 
and employers. It has a reputation of 
reasonableness and co-operation with em- 
ployers, of observing its contracts to the 
letter. Now, union leaders contend that 
publishers are trying to break the union 
by taking an unreasonable stand toward 
new union rules. Before the matter is set- 
tled, newspaper strikes are expected in 
various parts of the country. 


Labor policy. In the face of increasing 
labor difficulties, Labor Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach lays down the Administration line 
on labor policy. 

Government is urged to ease labor 
“jitters” by adopting a policy that will 
give workers reasonable assurance of jobs 
after war industries shut down. 

Management is told to accept the 
thesis that high wages and high purchas- 
ing power are necessary for postwar pros- 
perity. Managers are warned not to take 
advantage of approaching layoffs, job 
shifts and unemployment to reduce wages 
and weaken unions. 

Unions are advised that they must keep 
an eye on public opinion, as well as on 
worker demands, that irresponsible strikes 
and unreasonable demands injure the 
cause of organized labor by alienating 
public support. 

In brief, the new Labor Secretary wants 
a spirit of reasonable co-operation to pre- 
vail between unions and management, with 
adhering to Government policy. It remains 
to be seen whether this policy can con- 
tinue in the face of growing pressures both 
to strengthen and to weaken unions. 

Secretary Schwellenbach, for example, 
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DORIS LEE 


One of a series of typical 
American scenes and cus- 
toms painted by America’s 
foremost artists. 

. 
Full-color reprints of this oil 
painting, without advertis- 
ing and suitable for framing, 
will be sent if requested on 
or before Nov. 1, 1945. 
Write United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Neighbors sharing the toil and feast of a Kansas har- 
vest ... family fun and frolic at a seaside amusement 
park... lovers dreaming to the music of a starlight con- 
cert... all these are America, the land we love, the land 
that today we still are fighting for. 

In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neigh- 
borliness and pleasant living, perhaps no beverage more 
fittingly belongs than wholesome beer. And the right to 
enjoy this beverage of moderation... this, too, is part of 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 





AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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EXTRAS 


don’t always have 
headlines! 





The Oregon Journal’s ten demonstration victory gardens 
in Portland are newspaper extras in the liveliest sense! 
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| JOURNAL | 
VICTORY | 
| GARDEN | 
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wy Inaugurated to furnish an extra service to thousands of 
aspiring Victory gardeners, the first Journal demonstra- 
tion garden was started the spring after Pearl Harbor. From 
this single garden have sprouted the current ten. Each is 
open for inspection and is close to transportation. Strategically 
located throughout the city, these backyard “food factories” 
serve as pace-makers for Portlands’ Victory gardening 
campaign. 
The gardens are owned and operated by a picked group 
of amateurs from all walks of life. . .an elevator opera- 
tor, a psychiatrist, an electrical engineer, areal estate broker, 
to namea few. They are all average citizens who share a love 
for getting their fingers into the soil, who can make things 
grow. Because they have a knack for showing other folks how 
and a patriotic willingness to do it, The Journal invited them 
to be its demonstration gardeners. 


(xyiEach spring, The Journal inaugurates the Victory 

oy garden season with a series of evening rallies held in 
Portland school auditoriums. Here experts explain the 
principles of successful gardening, soil preparation, planting, 
pest control. Then come The Journal’s demonstration gardens 
where eager amateurs can actually see “how to do it”. Spear- 
heading and co-ordinating the entire campaign is the Sunday 
Journal’s GARDEN Magazine replete with practical sug- 
gestions, timely tips for gardeners and weekly reports on the 
progress of the demonstration gardens. 


® 


GARDEN It is typical of The Oregon Journal's understanding of 


fg the needs of the community that it should have a garden 
editor who has his ear to the ground when it comes 
to finding out what Portlanders want... typical of The 
Journal to have its entire staff keyed to Portland's tastes 
in newspaper extras! Whether it's the latest foreign, do- 
mestic or local news they want... or homely, important 
advice about how to hoe a straight row... Portland 
folks know they get it when they turn to The Journal! 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 

Afternoon and Sunday 

Member.... Metropolitan 

and Pacific Parade Groups 
e 


National Representatives REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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asks for a continued no-strike pledge, but 
strikes are increasing, and Congress has 
just told one group of canning and pack- 
ing workers that they cannot use war 
labor machinery to adjus' grievances. 


Farm industries. Latent trouble is 
seen by Labor leaders in the Lea amend- 
ment to the War Labor Board appropria- 
tion that exempts agricultural processing 
workers from WLB_ jurisdiction. The 
amendment was tacked on to the appro- 
priations bill from the floor by Repre- 
sentative Lea (Dem.), of California. 

Specifically, the provision states that 
WLB authority shall not extend to work- 
ers exempt from employment taxes under 
the Social Security Act. Thus, some work- 
ers employed in canneries, packing plants 
and crop warehouses cannot use War 
Labor Board machinery to adjust disputes, 
Under the Wagner Act, these workers do 
come under Labor Relations Board juris- 
diction. 

Opponents of the amendment place the 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE LEA 
Minus 1,000,000 for WLB? 





number of exempt workers at 1,000,000, 
but the precise number involved is un- 
certain. Representative Lea reported that 
his exemption extends only to workers en- 
gaged in farmer-owned industries, not in 
commercial packing plants. Warehouse 
workers on farms, for example, would be 
exempt, but not employes of commercial 
warehouses. 

Both supporters and opponents of the 
amendment admit that the exempt work- 
ers now have no other recourse to settle 
grievances than to strike. Senators Morse 
(Rep.), of Oregon, and Hayden (Dem), 
of Arizona, characterized the measure as 
an attempt to break unions in food-proces- 
sing industries. Labor leaders take comfort 
in a provision that allows the exemption 
for only one year. 
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Factories can now replace “war paint” with a 


tough durable layer of metallic aluminum. 


This coating (aluminum paint) for roofs acts 
as a sturdy protective shield... seals out moisture 
.. resists corrosion... reflects up to 75% of all 
heat and light rays. Inside, aluminum coatings on 
rafters and girders safeguard against corrosion. 
On walls, they withstand scuffing, clean easier. 


It’s more than paint—it’s liquid aluminum 


Leading makers of aluminum coatings use 
Reynolds powders and pastes. They are made 
by the world’s largest rollers of pure aluminum 
foil... rolled... flaked... polished for maximum 
brilliance and reflectivity. Completely quality 
controlled, and backed by a quarter-century’s 
experience. Our technical service men will glad- 
ly work with you. 

Consider Aluminum ... Consult Reynolds 


Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum Powder and 
Paste Division, 19 E. 47 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


met, 6 
Bad 


— ee 


On railroad bridges exposed to 
punishing blasts from smoke and 
fumes, aluminum coatings are 
highly corrosion-resistant. Also 
ideal for petroleum storage tanks 
and all outdoor steel work. 


Buy Another War Bond 








Aluminum coatings applied eye-high 
to walls form a long lasting sur- 
face that is easy to clean, tough to 
scuff. Protects rafters, girders and 
machines against corrosion from 
fumes. 









How Engineers Got To A Lady’s Lip: 


Out of oil have come utterly unlike and surpris- 
ing things—drugs. floor wax and such unsus- 
pected glamourizers as perfume, lovely beads 
and even lipstick. Designing and building the 
machines for the job was the problem pitched 
at the engineers of Pacific Pumps, Inc. 

The first thing in cracking oil is to get it hot 
and put it under tremendous pressure. To this 
end. a special pump had to be dreamed up. 
Pacific's Hot Oil Centrifugal Pump swallows 
boiling oil without jamming its insides. Its 
working parts stay precise within a hair’s frac- 
tion during expansion from sub-zero to 850° F. 
No mean feat for any piece of metal equipment! 

Further advances in refining methods called 
for pumping of slurry, a fluid mixed with abra- 
sive solids which would grind the innards of a 
pump like a steel file on fingernails. Again 
Pacific Pumps engineers came through with a 
pump that others said couldn't be built. It han- 
dles highly corrosive, abrasive material as hot as 
890° F. and at the tremendous volume of 3500 
gallons a minute. Under such a beating, the Life 
of any pump might be expected to span a mere 
few months. But after a year of this grueling hy 
operation, Pacific Slurry Centrifugal Pumps have i 
been torn down and show practically no wear! ‘a 

Tomorrow’s synthetics, born through the 
petrochemical art of pushing molecules around, 
can be reared to full usefulness through engi- m 
neering as applied by the Dresser Industries. st 
These two cases are typical of, creative engi- 4 
neering undertaken continuously by all members in 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., to meet the changing a 
needs of their customers. pa 





: THE PLUS OF ve 


TEx /ORESSER INDUSTRIES | © 
Byer” — every =" of every shan of the il 


group of companies stands Dresser Industries, 
Inc.—sirengthening the resources; co-ordinat- the 
A ing and stimulating engineering, production fac 
and distribution for its member companies. This the 


A i | nl o| |) 
Ld OULU UD A 
~~ D is the Plus of Dresser Industries. To the cus- lou 
RESSER tomers of every Dresser member this Plus is . 
passed on through the products they buy—a = 


INDUSTRIES se onbvane “a 


Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower 
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BRYANT Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio / | \ PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. Firs 
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CLARK Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, New York i \ \ 
ff Bd Dae \ PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. f 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif. at oe Se r 
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ABOUT PRICE RULES FOR CIVILIAN GOODS 


Three more orders to govern the price 
of civilian durable goods about to be pro- 
duced are offered by the Office of Price 
Administration. These orders relate to 
manufacturers, and particularly to smaller 
manufacturers. Orders soon to be issued 
will govern pricing of reconversion goods 
at the retail level. 

Individual manufacturers, large and 
small, are affected by the latest orders. In- 
dustry-wide pricing was covered by earlier 
orders. The automobile, aluminum-ware, 
washing-machine, — radio-cabimet, — lawn- 
mower and vacuum-cleaner industries are 
working under the indust-y-wide formula 
for price schedules, some of which may be 
announced soon. The prices for new aio- 
mobiles may be the first to be announced. 

In all pricing of goods coming hack to 
market, the OPA aim is to establish prices 
ats near as possible to the 1942 level. Any 
manufacturer can quote his 1942 price 
without consulting OPA. If there are to 
he mereases above that level, those in- 
creases, aceording to OPA, will be moder- 
ate, and must fit into the price orders al- 
ready announced or to be announced. 

Some groups of manufacturers have ad- 
vised the Government that they will re- 
store production at the 1942 prices. They 
include manufacturers produeing electric 
irons selling above $5, luggage, furniture 
and washing-machine parts. For the most 
part, however, wage costs and material 
costs have increased to a point where man- 
ufacturers are compelled t» ask for higher 
prices to avoid losses. Latest price orders 
enter at this juncture. 


Individual manufactvrers, principally the 
thousands of smaller manufacturers now 
faced with reconversion, are concerned by 
the new price orders. Procedure to be fol- 
lowed in pricing differs according to the 
size of the concern, with much = simpler 
procedure for manufacturers who have an- 
nual sales of less than $50,000. A large 
concern is classed as one with annual 
stiles of more than $200,000, excluding 
war contracts. A medium-sized firm is one 
with sales of $50,000 to $200,000. 


First, take the case of the larger-sized in- 
dividual manufacturer who is about 
to bring his products back to the 
market: 


This manufacturer, just as smaller ones, 
is covered whether he produces a finished 
final product or a component part of that 
product. He has several choices in fixing 
his prices. He can return to the market at 
his 1942 price level. Or he may get an 
adjustment if he can show that his ceiling 
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price does not cover his 1941 cost of pro- 
duction plus an increase to offset increases 
in costs of materials and wage rates. In 
this case, a large manufacturer may add 
his industry’s “profit factor” to his 1941 
cost, after adjustment to cover higher ma- 
terials and labor costs. These industry 
profit factors are designated by OPA. They 
are equal to one half of the average per- 
centage margin of profit over total cost for 
the industry during the period 1936-39. 


These large firms must present their ap- 
plications for higher prices to district 
offices of OPA. And they must wait for a 
reply from OPA before selling their prod- 
ucts at the higher prices. Some of the ap- 
plications will be processed by field offices, 
but applications of largest manufacturers 
will be acted upon by Washington head- 
quarters. OPA, however, promises quick 
action on individual applications for higher 
price schedules. 


One of two methods can be followed by a 
manufacturer in figuring his price adjust- 
ment. One method is based upon the unit 
cost for an individual product the price of 
which is bemg adjusted. The other method 
can be used by a manufacturer who has 
not kept records to show the production 
individual item that he 
makes. Under this second method, the 


cost. of each 


adjustment is worked out on the basis of 
a manufacturer's profit-and-loss statement. 
A reconverting manufacturer has a choice 
of using either of the methods. 


Where there is an industry-wide formula 
for fixing price ceilings, most of the large 
manufacturers in the industry are expect- 
ed to use this formula when they return to 
production of nonwar items. The individ- 
ual adjustment method of pricing is in- 
tended for manufacturers in hardship cases 
where wartime cost increases are excep- 
tionally high. By applying this method, 
they usually will be able to return to pro- 
duction with a margin of profit. 


Next, the procedure for medium-sized 
concerns with annual sales of between 
$50,000 and $200,000: 

More leeway in setting prices is allowed 

to reconverting manufacturers in_ this 

group. They can figure out their new price 
ceilings by using a simpler form. They 
mail copies of these price schedules to 

their district office of the OPA. After 15 

days, they can begin to sell at these prices 

unless they have received orders to the 
contrary from the OPA. 


Here is how a manufacturer in this group 
figures his new price ceilings under this 


semiautomatic method: He begins with his 
1941 production cost, and adds to this the 
wartime increases in the cost of materials 
and labor. To this adjusted cost, he then 
adds a profit factor equal to his own profit 
margin for the 1936-39 period, or one half 
of his industry’s average profit for that 
period, whichever is higher. 


Method for a small manufacturer with 
sales of less than $50,000 a year: 


This group has an even simpler method, 
based upon present costs. Firms in this 
group also follow the semiautomatic pro- 
cedure. They file their price ceilings with 
OPA district offices. and then can proceed 
to sell at these prices after a 15-day wait 
unless they hear from OPA within that 
time. 


A small manufacturer first figures out his 
present costs. To his present costs, he adds 
either his own profit margin for the first 
year in the 1989-41 period for which he 
has a profit record or one half of his in- 
dustry’s average profit’ margin for the 
1986-39 period. This gives the price sched- 
ule which he must file with the Office of 
Price Administration. 


OPA officials say that greater leeway is 
given to small and medium-sized firms be- 
cause they may be less able than larger 
manufacturers to absorb the higher cos!s 
that they will encounter in returning to 
production, ; 


Procedure for new manufacturers: 

The new pricing procedures apply only to 
manufacturers already in’ business. An- 
other order is being worked out by OPA 
for manufacturers new in a field. This also 
will have a simplified method for small 
firms that are beginning to produce con- 
sumer durable goods. Concerns are classi- 
fied by OPA as new when they have not 
had price ceilings placed on their products. 
Where an established manufacturer brings 
out a new model, however, he is supposed 
to consult OPA about his price before he 
actually places this model on the market. 


Who absorbs the price increases that 
are allowed to manufacturers? 


In many cases, OPA expects retailers to 
absorb the price increases that manufac- 
turers are allowed. Sometimes, distributors 
will absorb some of the increase. In other 
cases, however, some of the increases will 
be passed on to the consumers. These in- 
creases in price, according to OPA, may 
range from 2 to 25 per cent over 1942 
levels. 
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Special Kaport: 


Export of surplus wheat and 
less popular meats to mean 
little change in our menus 


America has inherited a troubled legacy 
from the victory in Europe, the full pro- 
portions of which only now are becoming 
apparent. That legacy is a prospect of 
widespread hunger and starvation among 
the masses of the Continent unless food is 
provided from outside. Other nations can 
help to some extent, but the bulk of the 
food must come from the United States. 

This situation has arisen at a time when 
the -American food supply is_ seriously 
strained. The civilian here is more tightly 
rationed now than ever before. Farm pro- 
duction is declining. Wheat is abundant, 
but corn and other grain crops have been 
hard hit by bad weather. This country. 
like the world, is pinched in a shortage of 
meats, fats, oils and sugar. Nevertheless. 
only America can make a major food con- 
tribution to Europe. 

The problem unquestionably is under 
discussion at the Big Three conference in 
Potsdam. At the order of the White 
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(This article represents the result of an 








, extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUR JOB IN FEEDING EUROPE: 
EFFECT ON AMERICA’S DIET 


Official Expectation That There Will Be Sufficient Food to Go Around 


House, the Office of War Information is 
beginning an intensive publicity campaign 
to popularize the idea of feeding Europe. 
Much will be heard on the subject in 
weeks to come, and it is well to know in 
advance what the problem is, what is to 
be done about it, and how the already re- 





—U. S. Army Signal Corps 
ITALY—U. S. WHEAT 
Victory’s legacy is measured... 


stricted American diet will be affected. 
The actual food situation in Europe comes 
first. 

European food production. Europe 
is having a bad crop year, to intensify the 
accumulated food troubles of a half decade 
of war. Drought has seriously depleted the 
erain crop in the Mediterranean area. 
Weather has been better in Northern Eu- 
rope. but in that section other difficulties 
have intervened. Spring plantings were 
small because usually productive areas 
were battle theaters. Acute shortages of 
seed, fertilizers, farm tools and draft ani- 
mals aggravated the situation further. 
And the wartime shuffling of populations 
has moved-much farm labor out of the 
agricultural sections. 

Short crops are the result, and even the 
little that is produced cannot be dis- 


tributed evenly. War has disrupted the 
transportation systems. Much railroad 
trackage and equipment have been de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged. There are 
few animals to haul the farm carts over 
the bomb-cratered roads. Consequently, it 
is difficult to move .the food out of the 
rural areas. 

Another difficulty is coal. That fuel is 
acutely scarce. The shortage severely 
hampers railroad operations and_ keeps 
food-processing plants idle. Much of the 
beet harvest remained in the fields last 
year because the sugar-reduction plants 
lacked fuel. The same situation is develop- 
ing this year. Coal also is needed for 
milling grains and other processes. 

European diet. Europe has enough 
food in prospect to provide, for a time, a 
diet of perhaps 80 per cent of the prewar 
average. Due to the distribution difficul- 
ties, people in rural areas probably are eat- 
ing adequately, but masses in the urban 
centers are down to one half to two thirds 
of the prewar levels. Estimates are that in 
Belgium the average adult diet runs not 
more than 1.750 calories daily; in Norway, 
1,600; in France, 1,500, and even lower in 
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Which one is the BLUEPRINT TO LEADERSHIP? 


-.. to maintained employment and profits in the period ahead? 


r 4 HERE'S one thing you can nail down about the period 

ahead. The companies that succeed in marketing a 
better product than their competitors at the same price— 
or as good a product at a lower price—are the ones who 
will forge to the front. 

More important, those who succeed in producing more 
for less, in putting more and better products within reach 
of more and more people, will be the solid props beneath 
maintained buying power and a high level of national 
employment. 


HOW can you offer more for less? 


Take a look at what happened in many a busy war plant. 
Determined to make better use of men, materials and 
machines, they discovered an unexpected “frontier” for 
further cost reductions. They found that inefficient record 
systems of control were not only putting hurdles in the 
way of rush delivery schedules but were adding a heavy 
burden to costs, direct and indirect. 


Paper-work Simplification showed the way to improve 





procedures ...streamline the writing and handling of 
forms ...and eliminate waste not only in paper work but 
in every physical activity of business. 


Can you make such savings? 


Frankly. we don’t know. But your local Standard Register 
Representative has the experience, facilities and tested 
techniques, to help you find out. Our method of approach 
to your paper-work problems gets at the facts and arrives 
at the answers in a minimum of time and without upset- 
ting office routine. Why not get full information now? 
No obligation, of course. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, write for our 
informative booklet, ‘‘A New Frontier In 
Business.’’ It's a practical guide to today’s 
opportunity for savings through scientific 
form design and systems improvement. It 
outlines in detail the services we offer. 
Send for your copy or ask for a represent- 
ative to call and discuss your problems. 


oo 009090 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Busi and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. 





Canada: R. L. Crain, Ltd., Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 





Profit-Makers on Wheels 


‘Hyster industrial lift trucks are profit-makers on wheels. 
Hysters cut costs in factories, warehouses, or in the field 
by moving or transporting all kinds of loads quickly, 
efficiently, economically. 

Hyster produces a complete line of lift trucks ranging 
in capacity from 2000 to 30,000 pounds. All models are 
equipped with pneumatic tires... All models are gas 
powered ... All models are streamlined in design for ease 
of handling in tight places and in crowded aisles. 

Businessmen and production managers have learned 
from experience that Hyster industrial lift trucks earn 
back their original cost many times over by making 
important savings in the handling of materials. 

In your business a Hyster can be a profit-maker. Write 
for illustrated literature. There is a model exactly suited 
to your needs. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portland 12, Oregon ° Peoria 3, Illinois 


some other places, while 2,000 calories is 
considered a bare subsistence level. The 
quality of the European diet has deterio- 
rated, too, through lack of animal prod- 
ucts and fats and the use of greater quan- 
tities of feed grains in bread cereals. 

As things stand, this year’s harvest will 
be nearly exhausted by late autumn. From 
that time until the 1946 crops are reaped, 
Europe will be dependent in large part on 
imported food. A crisis is expected in the 
early months of next year. 

Definite plans for alleviating this situa- 
tion have been made. The basic idea is 
inat enough foodstuffs shall be sent in to 
raise the diet to something over 2,000 calo- 
ries daily, except in enemy countries. 

How much food? One official estimate 
is that 12,000,000 tons of American food 





Builders of Hyster Industrial Trucks. World's largest manufacturer of tractor 
winches... Producer of cranes, winches, logging arches for “Caterpillar”, 
track-type tractors...Sales and service offices in principal world cities. 





Pioneers in Materials 
Handling Equipment 





Hyster “20” Lift Truck 
(2000 Ibs. capacity) mov- 
ing, stacking paper rolls. 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 
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Piirescan 
UNRRA SHIPMENT 
. . . demands were scaled 


must be sent to Europe in the next year. 
That estimate now is being revised in the 
light of estimates of need submitted by 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and various European 
governments. One fact already is appar- 
ent: American officials do not intend to 
be extravagant in their allocation of food 
for European relief. 

The Interagency Committee on Foreign 
Shipments, which has the final say in such 
matters, has scaled UNRRA’s demands 
down sharply. UNRRA asked for 490,000 
tons of food for this quarter, two thirds of 
this quantity to come from the United 
States and most of the rest from Canada, 
and has received shipping commitments 
of 200,000 tons, although more may be 
permitted later. For the last half of 1945, 
UNRRA said its minimum meat require- 
ments were 725,000,000 pounds. Canada 
delivered 20,000,000 pounds of canned 
meat and 10,000,000 pounds of canned 
blood sausage. Herbert H. Lehman, Di- 
rector of UNRRA, says the United States 
promised 100,000,000 pounds of canned 
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Peaches and Steam 


In one summer month the states served by 
the Southern Railway System ship more than 
3,000 carloads of luscious, sun-sweetened 
peaches over our lines. That’s a lot of peaches! 

And it takes a lot of steam .. . locomotive 
steam ...and a lot of oil for our powerful 
Diesel freight locomotives ...to move this 
highly perishable crop to market. 

But the South has what it takes to produce 
things on a big scale. Not only peaches but 
also minerals, lumber, textiles, munitions, 





ships, plastics, scores of farm products, naval 
stores, and an infinite variety of other goods. 

What’s more, the South has what it takes 
to get its products to market efficiently and 
economically . . . a dependable, all-weather 
transportation system...the 8,000-mile South- 
ern Railway System that “Serves the South.” 


Look Ahead...Look South!...for a “peach” 
of an opportunity. 
Smee? FE. Moers 
-— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 






























































*(CLOSEST TO THE MOST) 





“Q MAIS PROXIMO DOS MAIORES MERCADOS”* 


Brazil, our sixth largest export customer in 1941, has held top-ranking place 
among our South American customers every recent year. Below the “bulge” of 
Brazil lie six states comprising 87% of Brazil’s industrial population. .. closer 
to Boston by sea than to any other first-class United States port. 

Logan International Airport will handle largest commercial planes; Boston’s 
deep docks, the largest ships. Excellent rail and truck services. .. five air lines 
operating to major cities over United States. 

A great concentrated home market within 500 miles of Massachusetts. ..38% of 
population; 50% of income taxes; 54% of salaries and wages; 72% of U.S. savings. 

Free—‘An Open Book”, 44-page brochure, giving full facts why, to be in on 
future markets, Massachusetts is your logical plant location. Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial Commission, State House, Boston. 


OIVERSIFIED 
SKILLED LABOR 


FAVORABLE 
TAX 
SITUATION 





A GOOD PLACE 
TO LIVE 
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pork and 100,000,000 pounds of fat pork 
cuts. but delivered less than 2,000,000 
pounds of the former and_ 12,000,000 
pounds of the latter and then canceled 
the rest. This difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies has led Mr. Lehman to consider re- 
signing on several occasions. 

What kind of food? The kind of food 
Europe will get from the United States is 
illustrated by what the Army has been 
providing for civilians in liberated coun- 
tries. Two million long tons of food were 
exported for this purpose, and 73 per 
cent was wheat or flour. Fats, canned 
meats and sugar made up 11 per cent. 
This country has plenty of wheat, and 
that will continue to be the bulk of our 
food exports. Meats sent to Europe will 
be of the kind least popular among Amer- 
ican consumers. Prospects are that the 
American diet, as now regulated by ra- 
tioning, will not be changed greatly as a 
result of the European shipments. 

Distributing the relief food raises spe- 
cial problems. Different methods are 
planned for various areas. 

Liberated countries. The Army, which 
has been feeding civilians in France, Bel- 
gium and Holland, will stop that practice 
on September 1. Thereafter, the govern- 
ments of those countries will take over. 
Each of these nations has foreign exchange 
with which to buy imported foodstuffs. 
Whatever the Army may have left over— 
expected to be very little, for it has ta- 
pered off its shipments in anticipation of 
quitting its relief role—will be sold to 
them. For the rest, the governments of 
these countries have stated their needs to 
the United States. These estimated re- 
quirements are being studied critically and 
the prospect is that much less food will 
be allocated than was requested. 

UNRRA is supplying some foods to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Greece. It operates 
only in countries that lack foreign-ex- 
change balances for buying outside food- 
stuffs. 

UNRRA food usually reaches the popu- 
lations of those countries through estab- 
lished distribution and rationing channels. 
Some is supplied through retail stores, to 
be purchased by persons who have the 
means to buy the food. The destitute re- 
ceive their food from welfare agencies or 
stations sponsored by the government of 
the country involved. UNRRA is just be- 
ginning to operate in Poland, after months 
in which transit visas were withheld by 
the Russian Government. Food distribu- 
tion is to be largely in the hands of the 
Polish Government. 

In Italy, UNRRA has been providing 
a slender ration for children and expectant 
mothers to supplement foods available lo- 
cally. The cost of the program has been 
limited to $50,000,000, and the fund is al- 
most exhausted. 

Germany. The Army is giving German 
civilians some food, but not much. It is 
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AIRBORNE COMMERCE 


Uight and Day 


The international commerce of tomorrow 


will be airborne night and day on experienced U. S. 
wings inspired by individual initiative, flying 
under a proved system of regulated competition, 
Braniff’s contribution is a planned coordi- 
nation of air transportation between the United States 


and Latin America. Such swift interchange of 





‘argo and passeng will increase employment 
MERE 9. carg passengers cre ploy 7 
=F Airwoys, Inc 
=F 
Acrovies Braniff, 5. A. 


income and wealth throughout the 


Western Hemisphere. 








BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
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ments have done for power rates, the capital stock 
fire insurance company-financed National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has done for property in- 


in Colorado River’s Black Canyon. Highest in the 
world (726’), Boulder Dam is one of the gigantic 
hydro-electric developments responsible for bring- 
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enough to keep the diet from running 
below 1,150 calomes a day. Special prob- 
lems are presented because of the way in 
which the areas of occupation were de- 
lineated. Russia occupies Eastern Ger- 
many, which produces the bulk of German 
foodstuffs. The United States and Great 
Britain occupy Western Germany, which 
contains the bulk of the population, and 
usually draws much of its food from the 
East. Wartime population dislocations, 
and the more recent flight of Germans 
from the Russian-held section, have made 
farm labor scarce in the East. Indications 
are that, at Potsdam, Britain and the U.S. 
are bargaining for the release of . Eastern 
German foods, harvested in part by farm 
workers transferred from the West. 
Russia. Expectations are that Russia 
will finance whatever food imports she 


may need. Russian grain seedings were 





—Harris & Ewing 
UNRRA CHIEF LEHMAN 
... tempered by realism 


materially increased this year. The bread- 
grain acreage is back to prewar levels. 
Crop conditions are good, and the out- 
look is for the best harvest since 1940. 
But Russia is the only reasonably bright 
spot in the European food picture. 
How long? Europe will continue in 
need of relief shipments until next year’s 
harvest begins, at least. Seeds, fertilizers 
and farm toofs are to be provided for the 
1946 crop. Efforts are being made to im- 
prove the transportation situation. Coal 
remains a perplexing problem. An adequate 
supply can come only from re-equipping 
the German mines and railroads, which 
goes against over-all economic policy. 
The whole problem is acutely real. Of- 
ficials now are approaching it as a hvu- 
manitarian necessity, but that approach 
is tempered by a realistic appraisal of 
what America can spare. In the end, they 
expect there will be enough to go around. 
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A glance at the globe shows why 


Look at the globe. Note the width 


of the Pacific. And remember, dis-# 
tance doesn’t lend spchantment, 


where logistics are rned! 


How to get blood, vital supplies, or 
personnel across the Pacific quickly? 
That’s a job for the NATS ... the 
Naval Air Transport Service! 
NATS Swarm Over Every Ocean 
Thanks to the nats, life-giving 
whole blood reached the Leyte 
beachhead 48 hours after leaving 
San Francisco. Thanks to the NATS 
ten billion letters were flown over 


NAT SHleed more Martin Mars! 


the Pacific alone in 1944. And thanks 
tothe NATs, our fighting men, from 
Rig to Okinawa, are receiving high- 
priority Cafgoes... ammunition, 
penicillin, radio parts, aircraft tires, 
etc.,... in evereincreasing volume. 


Bright Stars in Pacific Skies 


Brightest stars in Pacific skies are 
the NATS’ new 82-ton Martin Mars 
carg@searriers. The original Mars in 
its firet year flew the equivalent of 9 
trips around the world .. . carried 
more than two million pounds of 
cargo. . . Was never in port more 






























than 2 days for turn-around. And the 
new Mars flying freighters, now join- 
ing NATS, show higher performance. 
A Promise to Tomorrow's Airlines 
Martin flying boats will pay big 
dividends to tomorrow’s airlines. 
Proved in service with NATS, both 
Mars and Mariner are known quan- 
tities. Both are in production right 
now ... a fact which will mean 
prompt delivery, at minimum costs, 
of postwar commercial versions. So 
for speed, comfort and economy . 
plan to travel or ship, via Martin 
flying boat! THe Gienn L. Martin 
Company, Battirmore 3, Mb. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 
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.. From the beginning, Oregon 
was destined to have a bright fu- 
ture. It is one of Nature’s “treasure 
chests.” Its bountiful soil is blessed 
ili moisture; soil that mothers the tall timber, the 
abundant orchards, the many products of farm and 
ranch. 


OREGON 


Oregon’s high yield of lumber, its fruits, vegetables, 
grains, livestock, wool, seafood and valuable ores 
fill trainloads of precious wartime freight shipped 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic Middle Route, uniting 
Oregon with the East. 


endowed with the 
. confi- 


The state’s industrious citizens... 
pioneering spirit of individual enterprise . . 


TAE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA” — 
Mutual network — every Sunday after- 
noon, 4 pm, E. W. T. 


dently look forward to prosperous postwar develop- 
ment. They point to the raw materials for industry, 
the power provided by Bonneville Dam, the coastline 
shipping ports and the convenient rail transportation. 


And, in peacetime, Oregon’s healthful climate, pleasant 
living conditions and remarkable scenic beauty will 
attract, not only vacationists, but many present-day 
“pioneers” who seek future security and contentment 
in the vast western area of your America. 

Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 
for information regarding industria lor busi- 
ness sites in Oregon or other western states. 
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CHARTING NEW FINANCIAL SEAS 


Indorsement of World Monetary Pool to Aid Distressed Nations 


Administration contention 
that program is vital 
despite doubts of critics 


A bid to other nations to line up for 
postwar economic co-operation now is 
definitely made by the U.S. The Bretton 
Woods agreements for an International 
Monetary Fund and an_ International 
Bank have been ratified. The Export-Im- 
prt Bank is given $3,500.000.000 to lend. 

The U.S. Government indorses and is 
villing to put $2,750,000.000 into a world 
money pool known as the Fund, and 
3,100,000,000 into a $9,100.000,000 World 
Bank that can guarantee postwar recon- 
truction and development loans. Manage- 
vent of Fund and Bank is to be shared 
by member nations. 

Fundamental purpose of these insti- 
tutions is to give world trade a financial 
nderpinning that will allow it to expand 
iter a prewar decade of contraction. The 
find will permit nations to get the for- 
“ign currency they need to buy when they 
awe temporarily short, instead of forcing 
them to tailor their buying to their own 
ash and credits. The Bank will provide 
the long-term capital that war-stricken 
aid undeveloped countries cannot other- 
ise obtain. 

Approval of these world agencies marks 


—European 
SENATOR WAGNER 
He steered 


WLY 27, 1945 


a victory for the U.S. Treasury and its 
monetary expert, Assistant Secretary Har- 
ry D. White, who fathered the prograin. 
So persuasively did the Treasury present 
its case that Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York, had little difficulty in steering 
the Bretton Woods bill through the Senate 
to a.61-to-16 victory. 

The cost and the risk of Bretton 
Woods, however. were clearly pointed out 
by Senator Taft (Rep.). of Ohio. The 
Ohio Senator fought a losing fight against 
the Fund and Bank from the start, but in 
fighting he pointed to pitfalls that must 
be avoided if the institutions are to suc- 
ceed. Among the Taft criticisms were: 

Currency values cannot be main- 
tained by the Fund. That is admitted 
by the provision that permits devalua- 
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SIZING UP THE BRIDGE 





tions up to 10 per cent without con- 
sent, and further devaluations with 
Fund consent. 

Present exchange emergencies can’t 
be solved by the Fund, so countries 
are allowed to continue their money 
controls for three years without re- 
straint, and for two more years after 
consulting with the Fund. 

The United States is inviting future 
trouble by allowing the Fund to de- 
clare dollars scarce and then to ration 
them among members. Such a situa- 
tion, Senator Taft fears, will either 
force U.S. withdrawal from the Fund 
or force more dollars into the Fund. 

The Bank is simply a camouflaged 
form of foreign U.S. lending part of 
an Administration policy to buy 
world prosperity with $21,625,000,000 
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Wide World 

SENATOR TAFT 
He pointed 

through Fund, Bank, Export-Import 

Bank. Lend-Lease, and foreign relief. 

Federal guarantees for foreign loans, 
provided through the Bank, is an un- 
wise business policy that could easily 
lead to an export boom and bust. 

It would be better, in Senator Taft’s 
opinion, for the United States to spend 
cautiously, and where dollars will do the 
most good to this country and the world. 
He thinks this could be done for $5,000,- 
000,000 or $6,000,000,000. 

Finally, the critic of Bretton Woods 
argued that the whole scheme will fall un- 
less aided by trade agreements and other 
arrangements to loose world commerce 
from its present bonds, such as tariffs, im- 
port quotas and preferential treaties. He 
asked that Bretton Woods be postponed 
until these arrangements could be made. 

Administration Senators offered few ar- 
guments to dispute Senator Taft’s stand. 
They admit that Bretton Woods, by itself, 
will not repair a world economic structure 
shattered by war and preparations for war. 
™hey are ready tv accept the risks to which 
their critics point. 

The Administration’s case was built 
on these premises: 

Currency controls exist now 
throughout the world. So greatly do 
they influence every nation’s foreign 
trade that they cannot be lifted sud- 
denly or soon. The Fund provides for 
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Harvard hasn't been heard from... 


lately, and he better not be! We just call him Harvard on 
account he talks like a book. One time I borrowed some 
stamps from his desk and forgot to tell him and he called 
me a “philatelic kleptomaniac”. Means a habitual stamp 
stealer, I think. So I tried to flatten him, but the big boss 
interfered. That’s how we came to get this postage meter. 
Boy, what a relief!... No more stamps to worry about, or 
run out of, or stick on envelopes. With the postage in 
the meter, nobody can borrow it. You print any kind of 
stamp you need right on the envelope. Or on tape for 
parcel post. Seals the envelopes, too. Takes only fifteen 
minutes to get out all the mail for the whole office. And 
the meter keeps track of the postage, too. I don’t know 
how we ever got along without it. 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ...or write 


direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1988 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage : Vit 





gradual removal and commits mem. 
bers to try to end controls. 

No country now will consent to q 
fixed and unchanging value for its 
currency if the price is unemployment 
and depression at home. The Fund, 
by providing for orderly changes in 
values when necessary, is the best 
that can be obtained. 

If dollars become scarce, action by 
other countries to conserve their sup- 
ply would be taken anyway. The Fund, 
by providing for world-wide consulta. 


















LEO T. CROWLEY 
- « - funds were already ticketed 


—Acme 





tion in such an emergency, offers a 
better method of treatment. 
Foreign dollar. loans are essential 
to world recovery, but risks now are 
so great that few private investors 
would undertake them. A World 
Bank thus becomes necessary to open 
the channel for foreign loans, and it 
is to be preferred to U.S. lending 
as other countries will share the risk. 
In approving the agreements, Congress- 
men and Treasury officials are aware that 
they are asking this country to adopt a 
new and untried method of dealing with 
world commercial problems. But they it- 
sist that world commerce itself is em- 
barked on an uncharted course that fe- 
quires new steering apparatus. 

Export-Import Bank loans are de- 
signed to supply doll-rs to foreign coun- 
tries until the time when the World Bank 
and Fund begin to operate, probably 4 
year hence. Congress thus approves boost- 
ing this Bank’s lending authority from 
$700,000,000, which is almost all com- 
mitted, to $3,500,000,000. 

From Board Chairman Leo Crowley the 
Senate learned that the year’s program 
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U. 8. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


We spent thousands 
on this Book and 


It’s yours for 
a 3¢ stamp! 


If you're like most men, you're probably 
not sure just what hazards your fire and 
casualty insurance covers . . . you're un- 
certain whether your insurance is adequate 
for today’s increased values . . . and you 
have no complete, detailed written record 
of your insurance protection. And that's 
why you need this free U.S.F. & G. Personal 
Insurance Audit Book! 


Clear, simply-worded, and with each 
hazard illustrated, this new Personal In- 
surance Audit Book enables you to make 
your own complete insurance audit. It 
provides a permanent record of property 
value, amount of present insurance, amount 
of premiums, expiration dates, etc. ... 
thus giving you your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 


To obtain your free copy, 
simply fill out and mail 
the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit 
Book will be delivered to 
you promptly with our 
compliments. Mail the 
coupon today. 


/ Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Unitep Srates Fiperiry & Guaranty Co. 
135 E. Repwoop StrEET 
Battimore 3, MarRYLAND 
Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 
Personal Insurance Audit Book. 
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STEP up 


; 2 
Vis, it’s a fact! In war industries 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, Filmosound-projected motion 
pictures have repeatedly increased 
man-hour and machine-hour output. 


How? 


Well, Filmosound Movies give eas- 
ily understood training on how to do 
specific jobs better and faster. 


They show why doing home-front 
jobs more efficiently is saving our 
fighters’ lives. 


They point out how inseparable the 
home-front and war-front really are. 


A great part of the success of sound 
motion pictures in industry is due to 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Projectors 
—preferred because of their profes- 
sional performance, lasting depend- 
ability, easy, cooler operation. 


So, if your plant is not getting the 
stimulus movies could furnish, let us 
help you plan a practical program. 
No cost, no obligation. Simply pin 
the coupon to your letterhead. 





War Industries Can Buy 
Filmosounds NOW 


Priority ratings of AA1 will get you 
early delivery on today’s improved, 
cooler Filmosound 16mm. sound-on- 
film projectors. It’s because these ma- 
chines have proved so helpful in pro- 
duction-stimulating programs, that 
war industries’ needs are rated second 
only to the direct requirements of our 
Armed Forces. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Buy and Hold More and More War Bonds 


Pet eesseesee eee tee ee eee See 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Pleuse arrange to help us plan: ( ) for pro- 
duction-stimulating use of motion pic- 
tures; ( ) for postwar sales or sales-train- 
ing uses of films; ondies mesoes send: ( ) 
information on improved Filmosound pro- 
jectors; ( ) Filmosound Library catalog 
of films. 
Name.. 
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already is drafted and that most of the 
additional $2,800,000,000 is ticketed. 

Russia is down for $750,000,000 to) 
$1,000,000,000; the remainder is to go to 
France, Belgium, Holland and other Euro. 
pean countries. Great Britain, whose finan. 
cial plight is belicved to pose the most 
important problem, has applied for no aid. 
Proceeds of the loans will be used to pur. 
chase United States machinery and sup. 
plies needed to repair the damage done 
by war, 

Political considerations also had ap 
influence in the Senate’s haste to approve 
the Bretton Woods agreements and Ex. 
port-Import Bank expansion. These meas. 
ures were pushed ahead of the United 
Nations Charter on the calendar and prob- 
ably will be signed by President Truman 
in Berlin. The President thus will have 
authority to make specific pledges for post. 
war aid at Potsdam, an authority that 
can be expected to strengthen this coun. 
try’s hand in arranging world’s peace 
settlements. 


Tax changes. Reconversion tax relief 
promised by the Administration now js 
provided. Congress has adopted a measure 
designed to increase the cash position ¢f 
corporations by an estimated $5,700,000, 
000. The new law provides: 

Excess-profits tax exemption of 
$25,000 on 1946 income. This is expected 
to save some 12,000 corporations $160,000, 
000 on next year’s taxes. 

Credits on excess-profits taxes can be 
taken now instead of after the war. That 
means that corporations can reduce tax 
payments still due on 1944 incomes by the 
amount of the 1944 credit. 

Refund bonds issued against postwar 
credits can be cashed Jan. 1, 1946. 

Carry-backs and resulting tax refunds 
can be taken currently. If a company ex- 
pects a loss this year, or has an unused 
excess-profits credit, it can report the 
carry-back refund due and deduct that 
amount from payments still owed on 1944 
taxes. 

Refunds due from recomputing amor- 
tizations on emergency facilities also are 
to be speeded. Ordinarily these facilities 
are to be written off for tax purposes in 
five years, but, if a facility is discarded 
because of contract terminations before 
that-time, the write-off can be speeded. 
Approximately $1,700,000,000 is expected | 
in tax savings from this provision. 

Except for the increased exemption for 
the excess-profits tax, the Treasury will 
sustain no net loss in revenue. Refunds 
due from carry-backs, accelerated amorti- 
zation and refund bonds would have to be 
paid ultimately. 

No further tax relief is to be expected | 
this year, but Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman George (Dem.), of Georgia, has 
ordered his staff of tax experts to have 
recommendations for a postwar tax bill 
ready by October 
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Rovcury speaking, about 9 minutes 
of every wartime business hour go to 
waste because of inefficient business 
forms. Whose fault is it? 

Sometimes the trees get in the way 
of the forest. 

Sometimes executives are so close to 
the problem that what is plain to an 
outsider is hidden from them. Are the 
forms too complicated? Do they trans- 
mit only essential facts? Is the se- 
quence of entries logical? Does the 


Sometimes the trees get in the way 































































































typist enter recurring information 
which instead should be printed? 

These are questions the Moore Busi- 
ness Form specialist is trained to 
answer. He brings experience and 
a fresh outlook to your business form 
system. He marshals information; 
recommends changes; combines forms 
and doubles them up, so that one does 
the work of three or four. Then Moore 
designs the forms and prints in quan- 
tities of hundreds or millions. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. Service is nation- 
wide. and available to the corner store 
or the corporation with many branches. 

To speed your war output, to put all 
hands to work efficiently, perhaps to 
save thousands of dollars yearly, get 
in touch with the nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY N.W. AYER 

















<— RIGHT WAY 

Legs carry load. Back 
strain minimized. 

WRONG WAY— 


Legs doing little of work 
but back strain severe, 
as dial on head indicates. 








The mechanical man 
gives a lesson in weight-lifting 


Protection of industrial workers 
against injury extends far beyond 
the elimination of accident hazards, 
to include safe working practices on 
every phase of the employee’s job. 

Bethlehem safety engineers de- 
veloped this mechanical man to 
show employees the right way and 
wrong way of lifting—and why the 
wrong way can cause serious in- 
juries. After it had been used only a 
short while at a Bethlehem ship- 
yard, injuries attributable to in- 
correct ways of lifting fell off 
materially. 

The dummy is equipped with 
dials that register the actual strain 
in the back and legs as a 15-pound 


weight is lifted. When the weight is 
lifted correctly, the work is done 
chiefly by the powerful leg muscles, 
as the dials indicate. But when the 
dummy bends down from the waist 
to pick up the 15-pound weight, a 
strain as great as 60 pounds is 
registered in the back. 

By watching the dials as the 
weight is lifted an employee can 
appreciate why, when he himself 
raises an object by squatting, so that 
his leg muscles carry the load, he is 
working in the easy, safe way— 
and avoiding the risk of painful 
back injuries that can follow wrong 
methods of lifting. 

The weight-lifting man is one of 






















many methods that Bethlehem 
safety engineers and _ supervisors 
are using in their continuing efforts 
to drive home the safety message. 
Through group safety meetings, 
signs, posters, exhibits, special de- 
vices, the Bethlehem employee is 
kept safety-conscious and alert, so 
that he follows safe working prac- 
tices almost as a matter of instinct. 


x « Page y+ 


STEEL 





Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants at... Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa. ... Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y. .. - Spat 
rows Point, Md. ... Chicago, Ilil.... Tulsa, Okla.... Corsicana, Tex. ... South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif.... Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards 


... Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. ... Staten Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Hoboken, N.J.... Baltimore, Fairfield, Sparrows Point, Md....San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iread of Aaserrean Puasmaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


If war should end during autumn, 1945....still a possibility, not yet a 
real probability....then a rather violent adjustment must be looked for. 

Munitions output would drop precipitately from $4,500,000,000 a month at 
present to about $400,000,000 a month, not to the $3,400,000,000 now planned as 
the December level with war going on through this year and into 1946. 

Industry's general production level would plummet from 235 per cent of the 
1935-59 level to about 135 per cent of that level. That's a big drop. 

Unemployment, temporarily, would skyrocket. As many as 6,000,000 workers 
would lose jobs in munitions industries. Demobilization would become something 
like a mad scramble as 12,000,000 men clamored to get out of service. 

National income probably would fall from about $158,000,000,000 on annual 
basis to about a $108,000,000,000 annuallevel, another drastic drop. 

A sudden war ending, in fact, inevitably would introduce a period of much 
confusion and disorganization at this stage of reconversion. That's because the 
military is insisting upon a slow adjustment to a one-war basis; is being very 
deliberate in its cutbacks and its release of industry for peacetime production. 











There is a favorable side to the outlook, however, in event of an early end 
to the war, in event Japan gives up during the next 4 or 5 months. 

The rebound of recovery, in that event, would be rapid and strong. 

Ingenuity of managers of U.S. industry, seeking to get back into civilian 
markets ahead of rivals, could make the shift from a peace basis to a war basis 
back in 1941-42 seem, by comparison, as if it had been an example in slow motion. 

Civilian jobs quickly would open to take the place of war jobs. 

Profits, hurt by cutbacks, would revive quickly. 

ExcessS-profits tax, with early war ending, would be taken from 1946 income. 
Price controls probably would be eased quickly. Official pressure for infla- 
tion control, for tighter capital gains taxation, would die temporarily. 











Timetable of an early war ending would be about as follows: 

Late 1945 months would be months of disturbance and confusion. 

First half, 1946, would be unsettled, a period of demobilization. 

Second half, 1946, would be a period when things began to stabilize, when 
a gradual turn would get under way as civilian industry swung into stride. 

First half, 1947, would be start of the postwar recovery period. 














What we've been pointing out for many months now is clear for all to see, 
now is written all over the situation here. That is simply this: 
U.S. official policy calls for this country to go in strongly for a broad 
underwriting of world recovery, for great expansion of U.S. world interests. 
A real effort is to be made to sidetrack revolutions, to restore trade, to 
bring about reconstruction, to try to restore something like the prewar setup. 
The White House is committed to this line. So now is Congress. 
Export-Import Bank loan expansion is part of the plan. 
A World Monetary Fund is another part. A World Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is one more part. Johnson Act repeal is still another part. 
Surplus property disposal abroad is to be used to get trade concessions 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continueca; 





more than merely to get dollars. Effect on policy is regarded as more important 
than dollars-and-cents return from the sale of vast quantities of war goods. 












































The point being stressed is that for six years the world has engaged in a ( 
vast effort at destruction. These have been six years of deprivation and years | 
of destruction. Ahead is a period of rebuilding. Only U.S. of all nations is 
in a position to supply capital goods in quantities required for reconstruction. 

If U.S. takes its opportunity, it can lead the world to stability and to a / 





period of peace and prosperity. A $10,000,000,000 annual export trade can go 
with a successful and daring policy of postwar lending and trade guidance. 

If U.S. does not take its opportunity, the world will head into trouble; 
will inevitably swing strongly to the left. U.S. itself then will be forced to 
take drastic measures once the postwar boom to fill pent-up war demands has worn 
off. U.S., too, then might swing to nationalism and a leftward course. 

That's the line. It has convinced Congress as well as the White House. 
Congress now is approving the full program for U.S. world co-operation. 





Export-Import Bank alone is to have $2,800,000,000 of increased authority 
to lend in the year that began July 1; is to be an important financing source. 
Russia is down for $1,000,000,000 of that credit. 
Latin America gets about $200,000,000. She has many dollars of her own. 
Poland will get an important slice when her Government is fully accepted. 
France, Netherlands, Belgium are to have important credits when they want 
them, when things have been straightened out, as they may be in a few months. 
China is to be taken care of by loans when goods can be supplied her. 
Britain is not now asking for credits and is not down for Export-Import 
Bank financing at this time. She will be assured credits if needed by her. 
That's just the Export-Import Bank phase of the program for the next year. 
Within 12 to 18 months, the World Bank, with $9,100,000,000 in lending power, will be 
in operation; will offer other lines of credit and underwriting of credits. The 
International Monetary Fund also will be operating to bolster currencies, to 
help provide the stability necessary for any sound development of world trade. 
The important thing to realize is that there really is to be a large-scale 
U.S. venture into postwar world trade, into underwriting of trade. There will 
be at least a few years of hoom in exports and maybe many years. Congress now 
assures, by poSitive action, that U.S. will try a hand at world trade leadership. 














At home, there is this significant fact: 

Mr. Truman appears to incline to caution in promoting policies that could 
create new uncertainties, that would impose new restraints. 

The President, under pressure from Treasury Secretary Vinson and Economic 
Stabilizer Davis, balked at a quick decision to ask Congress to tighten capital 
gains tax. He inclined to shy away from giving his approval to the idea. 

That is just one straw, but it is an important one. It represents a real 
change from the previous Administration, when decisions often were impetuous. 











A short corn crop, now threatened, can play hob with the 1947 meat supply. 
Weather is working against agriculture in U.S. for the first time in this war. 

A basic minimum wage of 65 cents is unlikely to be voted by Congress any 
time soon. An increase from 40 to 50 cents in the minimum may be voted by 1946. 
Tendency will be for Congress to legislate wages to a gradually higher base. 

Outright sale of war plants, rather than lease, is favored by Chairman 
W. Stuart Symington of Surplus Property Board. Mr. Symington is likely to head 
up any new surplus property administration, and his views are important. 

Local ownership of war plants, plus local operation, is favored in disposal 
over absentee ownership and big company operation. 

Unemployment is above 1,000,000 for the first time since 1942. Cutbacks 
are beginning to take hold rather broadiy and will be felt more in August. 
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The Southern breeze that fans the cotton and cane now carries the murmur of Gulf 

South war plants... clatter of rivet hammers, roar of the furnaces... making 

the material of war. Lifeblood of this young giant among war production areas... 

the Gulf South... is abundant Natural Gas, delivered rain or 

shine, with an unexcelled record for dependability. Natural Gas is the nation’s No. 1 
‘ industrial fuel... for now... and after final Victory. 
de 


. UNITED GAS...SERVING THE 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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The year before the invasion of Europe, Breeze published this advertise- 
ment pledging its all to the winning of the war. In the months that followed, 
the performance in battle of Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, Armor Plate, 
and countless other specialties transformed the words of that pledge into 
effective action in the defeat of Germany. 

Now, as the full pressure of American naval and military might shifts 
to the Pacific, Breeze recommits to Final Victory its full production... 


backed by its vast reservoir of manu- 
facturing and engineering experience 
accumulated and developed during its 
long peacetime and wartime operation. 

Tomorrow, when the skies are clear 
again, these same facilities plus new 
Breeze skills and techniques will be 
yours to command for the rebuilding 
of transportation and industry in the 
era of electronics that lies ahead. 


Gorporalions Jne. 
NEWARK (BREEZE) NEW JERSEY 








Financing Trade 
In’ Hemisphere: 
A Joint Task 


Large-scale development programs to in. 
crease production and purchasing power 
are being planned in Latin America in the 
expectation of U.S. willingness to supply 
the:necessary funds and equipment. Um. 
guay wants to spend $70,000,000 on 4 
five-year public works expansion. Pery 
is planning regional developments requir. 
ing a power dam the size of Grand Coule 
in Washington. Other countries want to 
build railroads, highways and power works, 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank is ex. 
pected to supply only $200,000,000 in 
credits in the next 12 months to finance 
trade with Latin America. This compares 
with total U.S. exports to Latin America 
of $1,000,000,000 in 1944. How, then, are 
U.S. exports to Latin America to be 
financed? 

The answer is in a combination of Gov- 
ernment credits, private financing, gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves, and im- 
proved outlook for exports by Latin 
America. 

Gold and foreign-exchange re 
serves of the other American republics at 
the end of 1944 amounted to $3,335,000, 
000, against $828,000,000 at the close of 
1939. This is a large volume of buying 
power, much of which American exporters 
might expect to be spent in this country, 
as happened after‘the last war. But, this 
time, Latin-American nations have other 
uses for a large part of these reserves: 

Between wars, Latin America’s curren- 
cies, with few exceptions, were very weak. 
Reliance on one-crop economies and on 
foreign markets made it difficult to build 
up currencies that could withstand years 
of depression or crop failures. Now the in- 
creased gold and _ foreign-exchange re- 
serves are to be used to keep currencies 
stable, and only amounts not needed for 
this purpose will be available for imports. 
And several countries, particularly Braail 
and Colombia, are setting up selective im- 
port controls to restrict use of foreign ex 
change to the most urgent requirements. 

Private financing. Most Latin-Ameri- 
can countries are encouraging the inflow 
of U.S. capital, provided their nationals 
remain in control of new industries. This 
is done usually by limiting U.S. capital 
to 50 per cent participation or less. 
Mexico, for example, offers tax exemption 
for a number of years to new industries 
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GUIDED AT SEA BY 


“A Slr... Cncased tu Brass 


Copper and its alloys possess other basic 


For hundreds of years, the navigator has de- 
pended on the compass—his ever-shining “star 
encased in brass”. This most useful copper 
alloy is non-magnetic and does not affect the 
compass needle. 

In the ingenious gyrocompass, copper and its 
alloys, brass and bronze, play essential roles 
because of their exceptionally high electrical 
conductivity and non-magnetic properties. In 
fact, these durable metals are used in most 
nautical instruments and in many other ship- 
board applications because they are rustproof 
and highly resistant to corrosion. 


qualities, too—toughness combined with work- 
ability, ductility and high thermal conductivity 
—properties vitally valuable to industry, in 
peace as well as in war. 

That’s why, when the war is ended, many of 
the new and improved products then available 
will utilize copper, brass or bronze. And Ana- 
conda, which has produced record amounts of 
the red metal and its alloys for America at war, 
will once again deliver them for use in the 
multitude of useful things that make up our 


high standard of living. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


AnaConDA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Lend More for Victory . . . Buy an Extra War Bond. 
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Gay Vienna was the 
setting, in 1873, for 
the Exposition where i 
Great Western 
American Cham- 4 
pagne received its 
second of six Euro- 
pean awards. 
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IMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 
MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes. .. standard 
and exclusiv e. 

in all price ranges. 
Look for >MARXMAN- 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 
Regular 
$5.00 


Large 


$7.50 


Massive 


$10.00 


AT FINE 
STORES 


»MARXMAN> 


27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 






















needed in the national economy. Since this 
offer, 185 new concerns have been set up. 
Many are joint Mexican-U.S. companies, 
with U. S. firms providing capital, technical 
skill and plans. Other countries also are 
undergoing a growth in U.S. participation. 
The sum is unestimated, but it is sub- 
stantial and forms the basis of a great ex- 
pansion in consumer goods. 

Exports to the U.S. from Latin Ameri- 
ca amounted to $1,600,000,000 last year. 
But, as cutbacks began in manganese, 
mercury, balsa and other products, fear 
arose that reconversion would be very 
difficult. The situation seemed especially 
serious in Chile, which depends largely on 
export of copper and nitrates. 

U.S. plans to reduce purchases of stra- 
tegic products in Chile were postponed on 
several occasions to prevent added strain 
on Chile’s economy, torn by serious infla- 
tion. This picture suddenly looks brighter. 
The world-wide shortage of food and the 
destruction of productive capacity in Eu- 
rope now are expected to raise Chile’s ex- 
ports of nitrates in the next two or three 
years from a present rate of 1,000,000 tons 


“to 1,800,000 tons. Thus there will be avail- 


able to Chileans increased wages, revenue 
and foreign exchange. And, as goods again 
become available, diversification of Chile’s 
economy by the Chilean Development 
Corp. is expected to be speeded up. 

Export-Import Bank loans can help 
to fill the need for long-term financing 
that private industry is either unwilling or 
unable to supply until such time as the 
World Development Bank is in operation. 
Bolivia has just taken up a $15,500,000 
loan from the Export-Import Bank. Of this 
amount, $10,000,000 is to be spent for a 
new highway to connect food-producing 
areas with mountain regions, and $5,500,- 
000 for development of oil resources. 
Bolivia also has accepted an $8,000,000 
credit from Argentina for road, railroad 
and oil field development near the Ar- 
gentine border. 

Brazil’s Rio Doce development is being 
financed by a $14,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank credit. This is to be repaid on the 
basis of iron ore tonnage mined and moved 
to the coast, with the proviso that at the 
end of 20 years any unpaid balance will 
be canceled by the U.S. Shipments are 
expected to reach 50,000 tons a month by 
the end of the year, and, eventually, 125,- 
000. They must average 70,000 tons a 
month for 20 years to repay the loan. 

Peru wants to build a network of power 
dams, cement and steel mills and new rail- 
roads. One. 100,000-kilowatt power project 
under construction indicates reliance 
on imports for such developments. Do- 
mestic labor and supplies for the dam are to 
cost $11,700,000 and imported equipment 
and services $15,700,000. But until much 
larger Export-Import Bank credits become 
available, or the World Development Bank 
is in operation, many projects dependent 
on foreign financine cannot be undertaken. 
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A quarterly dividend of ten 
cents will be paid on Halli. 
crafters common stock on 
August 15th to stockholders 


of record of August Ist. 
* 


World’s largest exclusive man- 
ufacturers of short wave radio 
communications equipment 





hallicrafters ravio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO, 
CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. 





COPYRIGHT 1945 THE HALLICRAFTERS CO. 
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FIRES one 


HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire 
Hazards increase at a terrific rate. 
Fire is a destructive agent that aids 
the enemy. Play safe with FYR- 
FYTER EQUIPMENT. Opportunity 
for Distributors. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 42, Dayton 1, 0. 
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SPEEDS. ‘work oniits 


ElectroLift keeps work traffic’ woe in a = 
unbroken flow. As a hoist and as a handler, it makes 
the most of manpower in plants of many kinds. 











space-saving worm-drivel 
ElectroLifts in monorail, motor-driven, twin-hi 
rope guide, two-speed and other types. 

Every one is strongly we? . « » effects economies 
in lifting and load travel . , . responds unfai 
to push-button control. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. anu OmvE . su 
30 Church St., oom ote) ag 
New York 7, N. Y. ”" os 


There are time-saving, 
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Sales Offices 


AKRON 8, OHIO, 506 Akron Savings 
& Loan Bldg. 

ALBANY 7, N. Y., 90 State St. 

ATLANTA 3, GA., 1818 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg. 

7 »3 MD., 

(0 Baltimore Life Bldg. 

BIRMINGHAM 3, as 1320 Firs 
National B 

BOSTON ie 7 ASS., 20 Providence 
St., Park Square 

BUFFALO 7, N. Y., 1880 Elmwood 


Ave. 

aay gg 2, N. C., 619 John- 
sto 

CHICAGO’ 1) ILL., 520 North 
Michigan Ae. 

pee, ty eg 2, OHIO, 16th Floor; 
Times-Star Bldg. 

bag > BLAND 1, i, ‘OHIO, 1520 Mid- 
and 

COLUMEUS 15, OHIO, 
526 Rowlands Bldg. 

a ong AS Le * eames 821 Mercantile 

ank 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, 918 Kahl 


DAYTON 2, OHIO, 302 Harries 


Bidg. 
DETROIT 2, MICH., 610 New 
Center Bldg. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN., Post Road 
GRAND R APIDS 2, MICH., 812 
Michigan National Bank Bldg. 
— ‘ORD 3, CONN., 410 Asylum 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS, 1806 Com- 
merce Building 

INDIANAPOLIS 4, a 817 
Merchants Bank B 

KANSAS CITY 6, Mo, 2300 Power 
& Light Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES - CALIF., 108 
West Sixth Str 

LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 1154 Starks 


Bldg 
MILWAUKEE 2, 2, WIS., 735 North 


Wat 

MINNEAPOLIS 2, gag 1060 
Northwestern Bank B 

Be ny Pe ag Be’ Beg oto east & 
issex 

NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA, 
911 American Bank Bldg. 

NEW YORK 17,N. Y.,230 Park Ave, 

OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., 1209 


Apco Tower 

PHILADELPHIA 9, PA., 123 S, 
Broad St. 

PITTSBURGH 19, PA., District Sales, 
1814 Oliver Bldg.; General oO flices, 
Gulf Bldg. 

POR’ TLAND 4, OREGON, 512 
Porter Building 

PROVIDENCE i, RHODE ISLAND, 
1421 Industrial Trust Bldg. 

RICHMOND 19, VA., 213 —_ 
Building, Sixth & Franklin Sts. 

ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK, 1331 
Lincoln Alliance Bank Bl Idg. 

ST. LOUIS 8, MO., 1002 Continental 


Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF., 615 
uss Bldg. 
SEATTLE 1, WASH., 1411 Fourth 
Ave. Bldg. 
SOUTH BEND 5, IND., 805 J.M.S. 


Bldg. 
SPRINGFIE LD 3, MASS., 
301 Tarbed-Watters Bldg. 
TAMPA 2, FLA., 401 Tampa Theatre 
Bldg. 
TOLEDO 4, OHIO, 1804 Ohio Bldg. 
TULSA 3, OKLA., "1405 Philtower 


Bldg. 

Ww ASHINGTON 5, D. C., 605 
Southern Bldg. 

WICHITA 2, KAN., 411 Fourth 
National Bank Bldg. 
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John W. Snyder, a cheerful, Midwest- 
ern banker, now becomes, under the 
President, the most powerful figure in 
the Government—the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

In that job, Mr. Snyder can tell OPA 
what to do about rationing and WPB what 
to do about production of the things 
civilians want. He can decide when present 
restrictions on salaries and wages should 
be relaxed. His powers touch the ordinary 
civilian at many points. He has charge 
of policy for the reconversion of industry 
to peace, and, to make his policies effec- 
tive, he can give orders to any of the Gov- 
ernment departments or wartime agencies. 
Mr. Snyder also controls the disposal of 
wartime surpluses and the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement, so his decisions are of 
great concern to businessmen. He takes 
up his new post after a brief career in 
the Government, and few are familiar 
with the man, his personality, his views 
and the way in which his vast powers are 
likely to be used. 

A new Harry Hopkins? Mr. Snyder 
probably is President Truman’s closest 
and most intimate friend. If the new Ad- 
ministration is to have a Harry Hopkins 
it apparently will be he. In domestic mat- 
ters, Mr. Hopkins was a strong leftward 
influence upon President Roosevelt. But 
Mr. Snyder’s function will be to restrain 
President Truman in any of his leftward 
tendencies. For Mr. Snyder has all the 
conservatism that his Midwestern bank- 
ing background indicates. 

Mr. Snyder in OWMR. In OWMR, 
Mr. Snyder takes over a going concern. 
War policies and reconversion plans have 
been worked out and firmly established by 
his two predecessors, James F. Byrnes and 
Fred M. Vinson. Both Mr. Byrnes and 
Mr. Vinson now are in the Cabinet, they 
have Mr. Truman’s ear and it seems un- 
likely any major changes will be made. 

The prospect is, in fact, that, where 
Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Vinson gave the job 
vigorous and personal direction, Mr. 
Snyder will become administrator for the 
President and the President’s ideas. This 
is not exactly what Congress wanted when 
it enacted the OWMR law during the 
Roosevelt Administration. It intended that 
OWMER should be more or less independ- 
ent of the President and responsible pri- 
marily to Congress. But Congress is not 
complaining of the new situation. Mr. 
Truman’s painstaking co-operation served 
to quiet any criticism on that account. 

Mr. Snyder and the Army. Mr. 


Snyder is on cordial terms with the Army 


and Navy. This relationship is unlikely | 


to be jeopardized by any refusal, in the 
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interest of civilian production, to give the 
services what they may ask for. That be- 
came policy under Mr. Byrnes and was 
continued by Mr. Vinson. 

Surplus property. In RFC, Mr. Snyder 
had some experience with the surplus dis- 
posal problem. Under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, he had charge of the sale of 
surplus machine tools, defense plants and 
aircraft. Now he has control over all sur- 
plus disposal. He agrees strongly with 
President Truman that a one-man admin- 
istrator should replace the Board and all 
activities be centralized as much as possi- 
ble. He will urge such a change on Congress. 

Federal cutbacks. Mr. Snyder dis- 
likes bureaucracy and is fully alert to its 
tendency to perpetuate itself. As war agen- 
cies or their subdivisions become unneces- 
sary, he may be expected to do his utmost 
to have them eliminated. Some can be 
liquidated by executive order. Others re- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. SNYDER 
... the dollar is respected 





quire congressional action. The law makes 
it Mr. Snyder’s duty to recommend such 
action when it is needed. 

Old acquaintance. Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Snyder struck up a close and lasting 
friendship as fellow officers of the same 
regiment in the first World War. Between 
wars, they, with Harry Vaughn, now a 
brigadier general and Mr. Truman’s mili. 
tary aide, were’ the three colonels of g 
National Guard brigade, which helped to 
keep contacts intimate. After the first 
conflict, Mr. Truman and Mr. Snyder 
both entered the retail business, and each 
has retained an enduring sympathy for the 
small businessman. At the invitation of 
a banker uncle, Mr. Snyder entered the 
latter’s bank as a bookkeeper, found he 
liked the business and stayed with it. 

He worked for the Comptroller of the 
Currency, helping settle the affairs of de. 
funct banks after the crash of 1933. Later, 
he went to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. as manager of its St. Louis agency, 
and, in 1940, RFC brought him to Wash- 
ington to help operate its subsidiary, De. 
fense Plant Corp. In 1943, he resigned to 
become senior vice president of a big St. 
Louis bank, but Mr. Truman brought him 
back into the Government three months 
ago as Federal Loan Administrator and 
head of RFC. 

Mr. Snyder personally. Mr. Snyder is 
a friendly person with a ready grin, whos 
eyes often twinkle behind his steel-rimmed 
glasses. He gets along well with people. 
He is energetic and keeps long hours, any- 
thing but the bankers’ hours associated 
with his background. 

Big test. The big test of his capacities 
will come with the end of the Japanese 
war. If it should end soon and suddenly, 
that test would be severe. Government 
expenditures for munitions would drop 
quickly from $4,500,000,000 monthly to 
less than a tenth of that sum. Nearly 
6,600,000 workers would be thrown out of 
employment somewhat abruptly. Recon- 
version would then be far from a gradual, 
planned process. 

Mr. Snyder's views. Being a conserva- 
tive, Mr. Snyder is anything but a plan- 
ner of the nation’s peacetime economic 
life. He respects the soundness of the dol- 
lar. He does not favor heavy federal spend- 
ing as a balance wheel for unemployment. 
He wants to remove Government wartime 
business controls as quickly and as widely 
as possible. Where reconversion is ¢0l- 
cerned, he believes that the greatest sta- 
bilizing influence will be the ability and 
ingenuity of the individual businessman in 
stabilizing himself. That belief is to be an 
important basis of his policy. 
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Today, the Sylvania anti-gas cape is standard equipment on 
the fighting fronts. Inside its cellophane walls a soldier is 
safe from skin-blistering mustard and lewisite gases... yet 
he has good visibility and freedom to use his weapon to 
good advantage. 

Tomorrow, versatile Sylvania cellophane will still set 
the pace in protection. The unique qualities that keep gas 
out, together with its other characteristics, will mean equal 
efficiency in keeping more foods in tip-top condition. For 
the discoveries Sylvania is making today will mean better 
cellophanes for the postwar world. 








Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., NewYork 17,N.Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. * Registered Trade Mark 














This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or 
as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$75,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty-Five Year Sinking Fund 
234% Bonds, Series I, due July 15, 1970 


PRICE 100!14% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co.,Inc. | The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Union Securities Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Incorporated 


Lee Higginson Corporation 
July 17, 1945 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Discharge for Soldiers Over 38? 


Sir:—Your article on the plight of the 
older man in the Army, July 13 issue of 
U.S.N., is a fine help in spotlighting the 
situation. It still seems strange that a Con- 
gress which took such action in boosting 
the draft age up to 45 back in 1940, when 
the Army would have preferred it lower, 
now shows no interest in adjusting the 
discharge age down to at least the level 
which was the standard “exemption limit” 
for the draft for so long—the age of 38. 
Individually many Representatives and 
Senators express belief that men over 38 
have a right to expect discharges, but the 
collective attitude of Congress seems to in- 
dicate that these individual expressions 
may be just to avoid losing a possible vet- 
erans’ vote in the postwar period. 

Fort Sheridan, Il. Pro Ci 


* & ¢ 


Value of Service Insurance 


Sir:—President Truman’s signature re- 
cently for an extension of the National 
Service Life Insurance policies for another 
three years was most timely. 

No finer bonus program than to per- 
petuate this term insurance could be set 
forth which would prove a sound invest- 
ment for younger members and a source of 
revenue to the Government, and for those | 
out of the service, advanced in years, it is 
certainly a low-cost insurance program. 

I think Congress and the President 
should give some consideration to this, in 
making the present rates permanent, in | 
lieu of any kind of a cash bonus. 

Mas. Louis E. SremHaver 
Mo. 


* * * t 


Another ASTP Protest \ 

Sir:—I agree with the views expressed 
y “An ASTP Graduate” in your July 18 
issue. My brother, a college graduate, cum 
laude, did outstanding work in ASTP in} 
German. He is now a private serving in | 
China. Instead of using these boys who 
know German, understand the country’s 
background, its history, geography, eco- 
nomic and social problems for the new 
difficulties of making the Allied peace 
plans work, the Army seems to be em- 
ploying others who know nothing but | 


Kansas City, 


oe 


“Gesundheit” and “Auf Wiedersehen.” 
Sunderland, Mass. Mrs. R. S. Z. 
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Twin-Engine Cessna Airplanes 
53900 » *8500 


Sale of Government Surplus Property Through 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


A large, comfortable cabin, coupled with twin-engine safety, 
and the ability to get in and out of small airports give this 
airplane general utility value. 

It operates on 73 octane gasoline and cruises at approxi- 
mately 140 m.p.h. This plane is suitable for business trans- 
portation, light cargo, pilot training, or personal use. 

This aircraft is a low-wing monoplane of composite wood, 
steel and fabric construction and is powered with two 
Jacobs Model L4MB engines, of 225 horsepower each. 
These Army models, designated as UC-78 and AT-17 (com- 
mercial model T-50), are type-certificated but individual 
planes must be repaired and modified to meet Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration airworthiness requirements for 
civilian flight. 

Information concerning sales procedure, location of 
aircraft, and price, may be obtained from your nearest 
Sales Center. 





PRICE DETERMINATION 


Prices for these planes have been set to make allowances toward modifications, 
repairs and overhaul. The $8500 price is for planes equipped with constant 
speed propellers, and a wing which is eligible for CAA approval to permit a 
5400 pound gross weight. Prices are lower for planes equipped with fixed pitch 
wood propellers and/or a wing designed for a 5100 pound gross weight. 






















SALES CENTERS 


(Cities listed alphabetically by States) 


LOCATION AIRPORT 
Birmingham, Alabama......eeeeeseee Municipal 
PROGUME, ATINOMNE.. 2. veccecvesas Thunderbird II 
TOO BOI, 6c Scandic ccccvesaeapeeeae Ryan 
Wickenburg, Arizona..............-. Echeverria 
Pine Fate, ATRAMGI «. <.6:00cc esc cccnvnns Grider 
West Helena, Arkansas....... Thompson- Robbins 
Blythe, California............ sinest area Gary 
Concord, California......... . .Sherman 


Fresno, California.............. Ch andler Field 


pee | Re nee eee Ryan 





CGA, CAMIONINR «.ccct dein cee nciowns Cal-Aero 
Die COMNe so Sis raencennwedued Rutledge 
DEE, WOON a oi 6 0 os er eseccteee ney Chapman 
St. Petersburg, Florida...... nannindieen Harbor 
Americus, Georgia......... . .Souther 
BEER COMER 6 oko ge bcos theneeeas Bush 
Douglas, Georgia...................-Municipal 


Lansing, Illinois...... 7 
Indianapolis, Indiana... . 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Wichita, Kansas.... : 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


North Grafton, Massachusetts . 


Lansing, Michigan. : 
Minneapolis, Minnesot: - ere 
Clarksdale, M si 

Madison, Mis: - ; 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. . 
Kansas City, Missouri . . 





Robertson, Missouri... 2... cece 


Sikeston, Missouri... . 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. ° 


Why Gen. Chennault Is Out . . . Japanese Peace Offer 
At Potsdam . . . Mr. Gillette as ‘Food Czar’ in Reich? 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov carried Ja- 
pan’s latest peace ideas to the Pots- 
dam Conference after meeting with 
the Japanese Ambassador to Moscow 
following the Ambassador’s rush trip 
back from a visit to Tokyo. The Ja- 
panese are not yet ready to surrender 
unconditionally. 


Kak ok 


President Truman’s decision to return 
to U.S. with no more than one stop- 
over after the Big Three meeting 1s 
related more to a desire to avoid any- 
thing approaching a triumphal tour 
of Europe than to any profound situa- 
tion that requires his early presence 
back in Washington. 


xk *& 


A formal statement of the conditions 
that really will go along with uncon- 
ditional surrender for Japan is held 
up by inability of highest American 
officials to agree on what to tell the 
Japanese people about the future of 
their Emperor. The dominant official 
idea is that Japan should be told that 
she can have her Emperor, but there 
is misgiving about how such a state- 
ment would be received by the Ameri- 
can people, who tend to class Hirohito 
with Hitler and Mussolini. 


xk *& 


Winston Churchill has found himself 
a minority in the Big Three in support 
of a policy of permitting Germany to 
regain political unity within her nar- 
rower borders after peace is restored. 
Harry Truman sides with Josef Stalin 
in favoring division of Germany into 
politically independent states, incap- 
able of using their position to throw 
around their weight in a balance-of- 
power game. 


xk 


American ‘observers in Europe are 
reporting back that the German peo- 
ple appear to show a much greater 
willingness and ability to get to work 
on their problems than do either the 
French or the Italians. 


76 


Mr. Truman, just before leaving for 
Potsdam, balked at asking Congress 
at this time to tighten up the tax on 
capital gains, although he was pressed 
to do so by Fred Vinson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and William H. Davis, 
Economic Stabilizer. The President 
inclined to caution and wanted more 
proof that a speculative spree is get- 
ting under way. 


x *k *& 


There appears to be nothing to the 
idea that the White House will ask 
Congress, or will move on its own, to 
set up a Department of Banking, with 
Cabinet rank, to merge the Federal 
Reserve Board, Comptroller of the 
Currency and other offices into a sin- 
gle agency. The President once had 
the idea of merging the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. into the Treasury, 
but abandoned that when he looked 
into it. 
xk & 


Senator Walter George, it now de- 
velops, turned down the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury early in the Truman 
Administration in order to retain his 
position as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. Mr. George now 
is in a position to dominate the writ- 
ing of a postwar tax law. His views 
are conservative. 


we hk 


W. Stuart Symington, present chair- 
man of the Surplus Property Board, 
will become Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator if Congress abolishes the pres- 
ent Board and sets up a new adminis- 
tration under a single administrator, 
as the White House wants. Congress 
seems to be in a mood to do it. 


xk & 


Chester Davis, St. Louis Reserve Bank 
governor, turned down an offer to be 
“food czar” in the U.S. zone of oc- 
cupied Germany, and it is probable 
the post will go to former Senator Guy 
Gillette, who lately resigned as chair- 
man of the Surplus Property Board. 


Military officials are not yet impressed 
by the argument of civilian officials 
that peak Japanese war output was 
only one sixth of U.S. production and 
that it now probably is less than one 
twelfth. Civilians insist that this would 
permit bigger cutbacks, but the Army- 
Navy demand all they can get to throw 
at Japan in one overwhelming smash. 


xk * 


Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault was edged 
out of top air command in China be- 
cause of his insistence upon almost 
unlimited priority for the air services, 
and not because of any “old school 
tie’ politics in the Army. Top Army 
command is not now sold on the idea 
that an air force can win a war 
singlehanded. China’s Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek shared Gen. Chen- 
nault’s confidence in the infallibility 
of air power, but is having to revise 
his ideas, too, under U.S. prodding. 


xk *& 


It now is revealed that at Okinawa 
the Second Marine Division was sent 
back to its base on the ground that 
it was not needed for landings in a 
flank attack on the Japanese, after 
that Division had lain offshore at 
Okinawa for several days. When this 
Division was needed a fev’ days later, 
it was 1,300 miles away in a back area. 


xk *& 


Premier T. V. Soong’s promise of 
sweeping changes among governmen- 
tal officials in China is considered the 
result of a demand by Generalissimo 
Stalin as one condition of a Russian- 
Chinese accord. U.S. leaders long have 
been urging a similar reorganization. 


x *k *& 


Officials in Washington are pointing | 


out that President Truman’s Berlin 
speech, saying the United States does 
not “want a single piece of territory 
from this war,” may embarrass him 
later when this country asks for out- 
right ownership of Pacific islands tak- 
en from the Japanese. 
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RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, big name in steel containers, at its Birmingham plant today “draws” 
brass cartridge cases for Army Ordnance. A Shell Drawing Compound greatly speeds Rheem production. 


Winner At Draw 


N THE GRIM GAME our fighting men are playing 
—the chips are shells. The right draw may mean a 
winning hand... 

At Rheem Manufacturing Company’s big Birming- 
ham plant, key process is the intricate “drawing” of 76- 
mm. cartridge cases. In the drawing process cold discs 
are “punched” by great hydraulic presses—which stretch, 
iron, and coin them into shape. To cool and lubricate 
these all-important “punches” the drawing compound 
not only must readily emulsify in water—but also must 
be highly stable . . . easy-spreading . . . easy-draining. 

With the aid of Shell Lubrication Engineers, Rheem 
tested Shell’s drawing compound Shelldraw in every 
press on the line for 18 days. Comprehensive produc- 
tion and cost dat a—compared with similar records on 
the former compound —told a valuable story . . . 

With Shelldraw: a greater output of cases per pound 
of compound —less rejects on final inspection plus less 
shutdown time on the “punches.” Result: vastly in- 
creased production and a saving of thousands of dollars. 


In constant use, Shelldraw is beating its own test 


\ 


score—more Rheem cartridge cases are today stream- 
ing off to loading plants than ever before! 
SHELLDRAW is only one of many high-quality 

Industrial Lubricants Shell contributes to Rheem 

production: In a tapering operation—one-time plant 

bottleneck—a specially developed Shell Lubricant 
cut costs and stepped up production by totally elim- 
inating several expensive cleaning operations. 

As war production goes all out for Victory, proper 
lubrication is vital. Yesterday’s solution in lubrication 
is seldom good enough for today! At Shell’s research 
laboratories, lubricants are consti antly being improved. 
Shell Engineers apply these improvements in the field. 


Make sure the machines in your 


plant get the benefit of all that’s Pi ¢ y 
new in lubrication. Call the Shell . r ¥ 
Lubrication Engineer. a ; & 


For distinguished service—Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E”’ 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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